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LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
(No. 12.) 
TO DESMOND RYAN, ESQ, 


Wednesday, December 8.—My Dear Ryan,—Since my 
last the great event has been Alboni’s debit at the Theatre 
des Itatiens, Various were the expectations of the result ; 
the opinions of the dislettanti were at issue ; some anticipated 
a triumphant success, others a partial one, others a failure. 
There was a world of fuss about Alboni's *‘ unhandsome and 
ungrateful behaviour” to MM. Duponchel and Roqueplan of 
the Academie. ‘‘ The French public,” said many, “ will not 
quietly put up with an insult to their great national theatre; 
Madlle. Alboni can speak French fluently, and had not the 
same excuse as Miss Birch for avoiding the perils of the 
French National Opera; she ought to have accepted the 
engagement offered her by the directors of that establishment, 
where she first won her Paris laurels, without which no artiste 
can be considered famous.” Vanity of vanities! Alboni was 
famous before she placed her foot on the Paris stage, and in 
spite of Paris and its incomparable swaggering, she won her 
laurels in London, and for the hundreth time Paris was com- 
pelled to acknowledge the justice of a London verdict. If 
Paris had received Alboni coldly she would have been laughed 
at by all the musical cities of Europe. Alboni has behaved 
neither unhandsomely nor ungratefully to the Opera duum- 
virate ; she cannot behave nnhandsomely to any one, and she 
owes no gratitude to MM. Duponchel and Roqueplan for 
having filled their coffers to the brim on four successive nights, 
by singing a few songs and duets in the Italian language. It 
is true that the policy of the directors in entering into such 
an engagement, and turning their Grand National Opera into 
a fashionable concert-room, was very questionable, at the time ; 
and the upshot has proved it to have been injudicious, since 
the subsequent reaction was more hurtful to the establishment 
than the furore was temporarily beneficial The French 
Opera-managers should leave the Italians, and other foreigners, 
alone, relying upon ‘ the natives” for their success; they 
have plenty of singers, good, bad, and indifferent, whose lungs 
and style of vocalisation are better suited to the exigencies of 
French opera than those of the more elegant and less ob- 
streperous Italians. Moreover—which at once confounds 
those who upbraid Alboni for ingratitude or duplicity—from 
first to last, on my certain knowledge, she steadily refused 
to accept, either at the actual period, or in prospectu, any 
terms to appear upon the French stage and sing in French 
opera. She was quite aware that there was no repertoire for 
her at the Academie, and that an entirely new one must be 
composed ; and the question being mooted as to who were to 





be the composers, at once decided the absurdity and impracti- 
bility of her entering upon so mad a scheme. VeErp1 would 
doubtless have come to the rescue, armed with the thunder of 
the brass and the clashing of cymbals; but Alboni did not 
wish to lose her precious voice, like one half of Italy, or her 
still more precious health, like the stout Duprez, or her most 
of all precious life, like the two tenors of Milan; and for 
these reasons she resolutely declined the offers of MM. 
Duponchel and Roqueplan, who forthwith engaged her for the 
concerts, with the full understanding of her unalterable re- 
solve. Where then, I pray you, is the ‘“ unhandsome and 
ungrateful behaviour,’ where the “ insult to the French 
public,” so sturdily apostrophised in certain quarters? It is 
all moonshine, my dear Ryan—or, in other terms, palaver 
and bombast. Alboni acted wisely and openly, courteously 
and loyally, and the unanimous encomiums of the press, 
echoing the unanimous enthusiasm of the public, on the 
occasion of her debut at the Opera Italien, on Thursday, 
establishes it beyond controversy. But this by no means 
proves that MM. Nestor and Agamemnon did not commit a 
blunder of which M. Léon Pillet, their much-vituperated 
predecessor, would have been ashamed, in engaging her 
services for the four concerts, and deteriorating from the legi- 
timate attractions of their own theatre by the comparison 
inevitably forced upon the consideraticn of the public while 
listening to and applauding the inimitable talent of Alboni. 
But to wave this matter, and come to the point of my letter— 
the debut of the famous contralto at the Theatre des Italiens, 
in the Salle Ventadour, close by the Passage Choiseul. 

At first, the debut of Alboni was fixed for Tuesday, the 
20th ult., but owing to the indisposition of Grisi, it was 
deferred until Thursday. Thursday arrived ; Grisi was still 
suffering under the effects of the grippe (influenza), and great 
were the apprehensions that another postponement would be 
necessary ; but the courage of the Diva was above proof, and 
though, in the coulisses, she expressed to several friends 
the fear that she would be unable to sing a note, and although 
the opera was the arduous and difficult Semiramide, she was 
resolved to go on and do her best, that her friend (noé rival) 
Alboni, might not suffer on so important an occasion as her 
debut before the coldest and sternest of all the Paris audiences, 
which the habitués of the Jtaliens are well known to be. 

Up, then, rose the curtain, at ten minutes past eight, after a 
not very brilliant performance of the overture, which, unless 
executed to perfection, loses all its charm, and becomes insipid 
dry, and tedious. The commencement of the opera was 
listened to with the customary inattention of the audience at 
the Jtaliens ; but the usual apathy was not evident; the buz- 
zing and whispering that prevailed all over the house denoted, 
clearly enough, that the anticipation of some unusual event 
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engrossed the unanimous interest of thé house. Grisi eame 
on—the magnificent Grisi—and was rég¢ived with a burst of 
applatise ; but it was not Grisi that ffionopolized the eager 
curiosity of the crowd, and albeit many connoisseurs could not 
help remarking how finely Grisi was singing, how gorgeous 
and handsome Grisi was looking, and how superbly Grisi was 
acting, it took some time to captivate the attention of the 
major part of the spectators. At length a sudden and un- 
broken silence wrapped the entire assembly in its unseen em- 
brace, and indicated that the ail-desired moment was at hand; 
the band played the long symphony which precedes the con- 
tralto air, ‘‘ Eccomi al fin in Babilonia,” and, witha tranquil 
step and modest look, Alboni issued from the coulisses, and 
slowly walked up to the footlights. There was a sudden 
pause; a feather might have been heard to move; the 
orchestra, the symphony finished, refrained from proceeding, 
as though to give time for the enthusiastic reception which 
was Alboni’s right, and which it was natural to suppose 
Alboni would receive. But you may imagine my surprise, and 
the feelings of the renowned contralto, when not a hand or a 
voice was raised to acknowledge her, the dead silence continu- 
ing, as in mockery! I could see Alboni tremble—but it was 
only for an instant. What was the reason of this unanimous 
disdain, or this unanimous doubt ?-—call it which you will. 
She might perhaps guess, but she did not suffer it to perplex 
her for more than the time during which you might, in mode- 
rately quick time, count twenty. Throwing aside the extreme 
diffidence that marked her entrée, and the perturbation that 
resulted from the frigidity of the spectators, she wound her- 
self up to the condition of fearless independence for which she 
is constitutionally and morally remarkable, and with a look of 
superb indifference and conscious power, she commenced the 
opening of her air. In one minuté, the crowd, that but an 
instant before disdained her, was at her feet! The effect of 
those luscious tones had never yet failed to touch the heart 
and rousé the ardour of an audience, educated or uneducated. 
Nature herself made Alboni’s mouth her trumpet, and when 
Nature speaks, who can listen and not be moved? Not 
the audience of the /taliens, Parisians, though they be—not 
they, as was evidenced by the tumult of approbation that 
succeeded the dumbness of disdain, with the interval 
of some dozen notes of recitative, that gushed from Alboni’s 
lips like water from a natural spring, and filled the atmo- 
sphere with sweet sound, which, as the fragrance of young 
flowers, made the pulse beat, the sense quake, and the heart 
open as a rose that swallows up the dew of heaven. Alboni’s 
triumph was instantaneous and complete; it was the greater 
from the moment of anxious uncertainty that prefaced it and 
made the certainty which succeeded more welcome and 
delightful. It was as the sudden conversion of a whole 
populace by some saint whose words are as a miracle! I own 
that the burst of applause was to my ears as the sweetest 
music, to my heart as a draught of fresh water to the thirsty 
Arab of the desert. I felt for Alboni, knowing the particu- 
lars of her case, and was enchanted to find all my surmises 
of opposition to her success vanish away like smoke in the 
blue sky, as it were by the influence of her very breath. 
From this instant to the end of the opera, Alboni’s success 
grew and grew in magnitude, until it expanded into the 
veritable triumph of a conqueror. During the first act she 
was twice re-called; during the second act, thrice; she was 
encored in the air, *‘ In si barbara,” which she delivered with 
angelic pathos, and in the cabaletta of the second duet with 
Semiramide. But, I shall not tire you with details that are 
unnecessary, and which, moreover, you will find at length in 





the feuilletons of the Debais, §c.* Suffice it that Alboni’s 
best friend—nay, that Alboni herself, could not have wished 
for Alboni a more entire, more dazzling, or more legitimate 
success. 

In respect to Grisi, what can I say that shall convey to you 
my admiration of her immense talent, never more brilliantly 
exhibited than on this occasion. It is not to say, she was as 
young as she was twelve years ago, for she is always young, 
and has many many years of youth before her; it is not to 
say, she reminded us of Grisi in the meridian of Grisi’s powers, 
for Grisi is but now in the meridian of her talént, as of her 
beauty and her womanhood; the only way in which I can 
hope to make myself understood is by simply stating that 
Grisi’s Semiramide, on the night of Alboni’s debut, was one 
of the most wonderful exhibitions of dramatic and vocal 
excellence I ever witnessed in my life. I never can forget 
her queenly dignity, her flashing eye, her passionate mouth, 
her majestic gestures; it was a picture worthy the pencil of 
a Buanorotti. 

The excitement of the audience was intense and unremitting, 
while Grisi and Alboni were on the stage ; during the duets 
the interest amounted almost to a frenzy ; it was as though 
two gladiators were engaged in a struggle for existence, a 
Roman crowd looking on, applauding each display of skill or 
cunning, encouraging and exhilarating the combatants by their 
cheers. When the two queens had left the scene, not a note 
of the music could be heard; the audience to a man, were 
busy, extolling and discerning the merits of the rival mistresses 
of song; but as one or both of them appeared again, the 
hum of two thousand voices was gradually hushed into a 
sigh, which soon died away in the embrace of silence—and 
then every eye was fixed upon the stage, and every ear drank 
in the sounds with greedy avidity. Were I to live a hundred 
years the memory of this evening would be as strong and 
clear as now; and yet, as you know, with the exception of a 
few passages, Semiramide is not an opera that greatly moves 
or pleases me; more is the honor to Grisi and Alboni, that 
I, as the whole crowd, could be so greatly moved and pleased. 
Coletti was energetic and pains-taking in the part of Assur, 
and sang the duet with Arsace (Alboni), and the scena in the 
second act very cleverly; but his acting was conventional and 
stiff, and there is something in his voice, which in spite of 
its power and volume, 1 cannot like. I am aware that 
M. Delecluze}+ of the Debats is not of my opinion—but I 
adhere to it notwithstanding. A tenor, Cellini, moved the 
risible organs of the audience to manifestations of ungentle 
hilarity, and the costumes and mise-en-scene were justly con- 
demned, as shabby, and for the most part inappropriate. I 
must mention with praise, however, that useful and zealous 
artist, Tagliafico, who, in the second bass part, was everything 
that the most punctilious connoisseur could have desired. The 
band was in better force than usual, and the chorus a little 
more steady and somewhat less frequently at fault in respect 
of time and intonation; M. Tilmant (formerly the second to 
Habeneck at the Conservatoire and the Academie Royale de 
Musique) is an excellent conductor, and saved the choral and 
instrumental band from committing a world of blunders, that 
without him, or a chef of equal talent and experience, would 
have been inevitable, in such an army of musical Huns and 





* We have received some of them, and have rendered them into English, 
for the edification of our readers.—D. 

+ M. Delecluze has supplied the feuilletons on the Theatre des Italiens 
in the Journal des Debats, for the last twenty-five years, I am told; he also, 
occasionally holds forth upon pictures, and is a conscientious, sensible, and 


cautious, though neither a brilliant nor a forcible writer. 
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Visigoths ; but he cannot get a good tone out of an indifferent 
band, any more than he can make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear. I beg pardon—but I think 1 have used this simile on 
_ Some previous occasion, in speaking of some other operatic 
band nearer home; but I can not recal the occasion, or the 
apropos de quoi ; perhaps you can jog my memory ?* 

Among the audience were scions of loyalty, ministers of 
state, poets, philosophers, and others eminent in letters, 
painters, sculptors, musicians, &c. &c.—all the beauty, all the 
rank, all the fashion, all the wit and talent and learning and 
genius that at this precise period of the year could conye- 
niently be brought together, at the beck of some unusual 
attraction, within thé walls of the Theatre des Italiens, one of 
the handsomest, most commodious, best built, architecturally 
admirable, and ill-cleansed theatres in the whole metropolis. 
M. Vatel thinks no more seriously of polishing and renovating 
this magnificent temple, than of polishing and renovating one 
of the pig-sties at his country-house on the road to Rouen , 
he forgets that the Salle de Ventadour is (in poetic diction) an 
aviary, not a pig-house, and therefore requires cleansing now 
and then. 

The result of Alboni’s success has been that no places can 
be had for many performances to come, and that the prices 
asked and given have been absurd, and quite unfair to the 
public. However, as M. Vatel receives no subvention, now, 
from government, he may be considered at liberty to do as 
he pleases, and make hay while the sun shines—and it has 
been chary of its beams of late in his behalf. To this 
argument I cannot well lay siege, but I may remind M. Vatel 
that as he treats the public when the public is at his feet, so 
may the public retort upon bim when the position is reversed. 
He has Alboni with him now, and the public will go and hear 
Alboni, even though they pay through the nose for it; but 
when M. Vatel has Alboni no more—and judging from his 
peculiar method of directing a theatre, such a diminution of 
his attractions is neither impossible nor imprebable—the 
public might take a pique and abandon him altogether ; nor 
could the retort upon him be justly blamed—nothing would 
be more natural under the circumstances. But with the 
Academie Royale de Musique the case presents a flagrant 
injustice that cannot be defended. MM. Duponchel and 
Roqueplan receive from government a subvention of 650,000 
francs—an enormous sum—the object of which subvention is 
that the institution may be open all the year round, the prices 
of admission remain unchanged, and the public have access, 
at moderate terms, to the enjoyment of an elegant and civilising 
relaxation. But the instant of any great novelty is the 
signal for the prices being raised to so unreasonable an extent 
that persons of middling circumstances (the mass of the 
people) cannot afford to pay them, and the rich and the 
privileged can alone enjoy the advantage. As examples of 
this indefensible imposition, of which I have myself been a 
suffering witness, I may cite the first night since the change 
of management,} the recent appearance of Alboni at four 
concerts, the debuts of Cerito, and the first night of Verdi's 
Jerusalem—on which occasions unexampled prices were 
demanded, and the intentions of Government, in granting the 
subventton, illegally frustrated and disregarded. This ques- 
tion, I am told, will be shortly mooted in the Chamber, and 
the subvention be withheld, or the conditions involved in its 





* We could if we would, but we will not: at this juncture be out of 
place, and therefore unpolite.—D. R. 

¢ The first night of MM. Duponchel and Roqueplan’s management, since 
the abdication of M. Leon Pillet and the relache devoted to the renovation 
of the theatre. 





accordance maintained in their integrity—which is nothing 
more than should be. 

I have not much news to tell you. The representations of 
Jerusalem have been happily suspended, for awhile, owing to 
the unhappy indisposition of Duprez, who has been writhing 
in the clutches of the pitiless grippe, which, at the present 
time spares nor man, nor woman, nor child, with rare ex- 
ceptions. Bettini has understudied Duprez’ part, and has 
already rehearsed it; but it is anticipated that Duprez will 
not resign it for the present. I should recommend the great 
little tenor to give it up at once as a bad job, or it will 
assuredly destroy all the voice that he has left in him; the 
music of young Verdi is as fatal to the lungs as the east wind, 
and much use of it is an invariable provocation to phthysis. 
Poor Duprez! I cannot but admire his gallantry in thus ob- 
stinately making head against so dire an enemy. 

On Friday, Carlotta Grisi, crowned with Belgian laurels, 
fragrant with Belgian flowers, blushing with Belgian honors 
—for her month in Brussels has been a veritable feast of 
triumphs—once more delighted the eyes and the hearts of her 
numberless admirers in Paris. The Academie is Carlotta’s 
palace, where, Queen of Choregraphy, she receives the homage 
of her subjects, and disburses her smiles and her favors ; she 
is there at home and in her element ; the boards upon which 
she moves seem to court the pressure of her feet, as of some 
old familiar thing, that long custom has made loveable ; she 
is the very spirit of the place, and charmed, as it were, with 
the privilege of being there, she bounds and dances in the 
exultation of delight. Nothing better than Le Diable a 
Quatre could have been chosen for her rentrée, for there we 
find Carlotta no less a comedian than a dancer; her comedy, 
genuine and hearty as her dancing is graceful and natural, 
and the perfection of art apparent in one as the other. Her 
reception was enthusiastic and her performance exquisitely 
beautiful ; the spectators were enchanted, and Carlotta, en- 
chanted to enchant, displayed the wonders of her art in a 
hundred new lights, accomplishing feats never before attempted, 
and which, if attempted by any other dancer than herself, would 
no longer be the same thing. In short, I never remember 
Carlotta Grisi more admirable, or admired her with more 
sincerity; nor do I recollect, on any previous occasion, a more 
thorough appreciation of her inimitable talent, or more warm 
and unanimous demonstrations of ‘satisfaction on the part of 
any audience in presence of which I have had the pleasure to 
render homage to her excellence. And, as though in honor of 
her return, the principal dancers, the coryphées, the supernu- 
meraries even to the rats, and the orchestral performers, with 
M. Girard at their head, exhibited more than their ordinary 
zeal, and realised an ensemble of more than ordinary perfection. 
It is worthy of noting, that, on her appearance, the orchestral 
performers laid down their instruments and applauded her as 
though they had formed a portion of the clacque—a compli- 
ment they repeated at the end of her several pas ; from which 
it may be deduced that Carlotta Grisi has the art of making 
herself esteemed and liked behind the curtain, as she has that 
of winning admiration and applause before it. 

The ballet was preceded by the eternal Lucie de Lammer- 
moor, in which I was pleased to observe the great progress 
made by Bettini, and was delighted by the fluency and 
elegance of Mdlle. Nau’s vocalisation. 

* * * * * * 

I have been reproached by some persons for the bitterness 
which dictated my observations, last week, apropos of M. 
Chopin and the late Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, Th 
reproach is unjust; no bitterness gave birth to those remarks, 
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but respect to the departed master, in whose single person was 
the concentrated essence of all music, and whose death is as 
though from now to a century forward were to be a blank in 
the progress of the art. The musician who fails in respect 
where respect is so manifestly due—nay, I will go further, the 
musician who does not merely respect, but revere, worship, 
idolize the name of Mendelssohn, I do not, I cannot consider a 
worthy follower of his art, and therefore, owing him no 
respect, I pay him none. Understand well, that I only speak 
of M. Chopin, the musician ; of M. Chopin, the man, I know 
nothing, not enjoying the advantage of his acquaintance. If 
not to admire the music of M. Chopin be proof of a bitter 
spirit, let me be for ever called “ bitter;” I like it not, nor 
can I like it—it sins against all my notions of the proprieties 
of art, and presents no ideal attraction to my fancy. If to 
think that M. Chopin forgets himself in not readily paying 
homage to Mendelssohn—-who in comparison to the Polish 
pianist is as the sun to a spark flickering in a tinder box—and 
entitles me to the charge of bitterness, once more I am content 
to be styled “ bitter,” and strong in faith, exult in my bitter- 
ness. But, gravely, the accusation is absurd; what I said 
was not bitter, but sweet to all rightly constituted minds ;—in 
confirmation whereof I appeal to MM. Rosenhain, Hallé, 
Heller, Panofka, Kalkbrenner (Kalkbrenner was not too 
arrogant to give his name), Pixis, Wolff, and the German 
musicians in Paris whom they have the honor to represent on 
so worthy and melancholy an occasion. 


* * * * * ° 


I find, on looking over the copies of my letters with which 
you have been good enough to favor me, several promises, as 
yet unfulfilled. I owe you, it appears, full details about M. 
Etienne Arago’s comedy, Les Aristocracies; about Mad. de 
Girardin’s tragedy, Cleopatra; about M. Alfred de Musset’s 
proverb,” Un Caprice ; and other matters connected with the 
Theatre Francais. Be it so—I owe you them—and when I 
have paid you, I shall owe you nothing ; but when is to be 
that “‘ when,” I cannot say at present ; but I recommend you 
to get, and to read when you have gotten, the feutlletons of 
the famous J. J. (Jules Janin, in familiar parlance), which, 
meritorious as are the comedy, tragedy, and “ proverb,” are 
better, and more readable, and more witty, and more poetic, 
and more instructive, and more awusingly philosophical than 
the comedy, tragedy, and “ proverb” fastened together—tria 
juncta in uno—and yet I have no wish to under-éstimate the 
comedy, tragedy, and ‘‘ proverb,” of M. Arago, Mad. de 
Girardin, and M. de Musset, but merely to rate the feuilleions 
of J. J. as they ought to be rated, i.e., much higher than them 
all. Where M. de Musset says one good thing, J. J. says six ; 
where Mad. de Girardin says one good thing, J. J. says sixty ; 
and where M. Arago says one good thing, J. J. says six hun- 
dred—and all as well placed and apposite, when they are not 
better placed and more apposite; if this be not six, sixty, 
and six hundred times as good, then am I no master of multi- 
plication, and J. J. not a man of genius—g. e., absurdum— 
wherefore my argument holds “ refutation-tight,” as poor 
Shelley was wont to say. 

Also I must give you an apology in the place of anything 
more about M. Maillart’s Gastibelza, which being a dull 
work I did not go to hear twice, and so have forgotten ; 
eke must you take an excuse instead of a review of Mount 
Sinai, which is a duller, and, though I never promised, I 
intended to have analysed for your edification. Moreover, 
about the hotel where lived and wrote Mozart, while in Paris, 
Les Quatre fils Aymon, which I have visited; about the 








Morgue which I haveseen; about the Theatre Comté* 
(which is to be no more a theatre but a show, by order of the 
Home Authorities), the last work of M. Rosellen—neither of 
which I have seen or sought to see—and other curious and 
interesting matters, you must not trouble yourself at all ; 
having nothing to tell, I shall tell you as much and no more. 

When you receive this I shall be far hence, in quite 
another part of the musical world; at what time, if ever, you 
hear from me again, and where, if anywhere, I am unable 
now to say. Perhaps it may be fromthe North. I have only 
to solicit your forgiveness for having left untold more than 
ninety-nine hundredths of what I saw and heard in this fair 
city of Paris, which I quit with keen regret, trusting that 
Paris will mourn my absence in return. Meanwhile Panofka 
will occasionally let you have some news; but in case he 
should fail to do so let me recommend you to M. Le Brun 
jeune, (or, M. Le Jeune brun, I forget which,) who, at a 
supper—given at the Café near the Opera National, on the 
Boulevard du Temple, by the instigators, movers, makers, 
and managers of the Opera Nattonal—worthily represented 
the Eneisu Press, and responding to a toast prepared in 
compliment to that august body, declared, in a neat speech, 
that he had come to Paris expressly to furnish the papers of 
his country with a history of the Opera National's proceedings ; 
whereupon there ensued much cheering—a cheering I would 
gladly echo but that I never heard of M. Le Brun Jeune, (or, 
M. Le Jeune brun) before. _ If you want news, however, and 
Panofka neglects to supply you, apply to M. Le Brun Jeune, 
and I wish you may get it. Good bye, until our next epistolary 
shake-hand, which I trust may not be on the other side of 
eternity,—till when, notwithstanding, I am yours. - D. 

P.S. The account of M. Le Jeune lrun’s speech, and tne 
supper, appeared in the Corsaire, a daily journal, enriched by 
the witty contributions of M. Fiorentino. 


* A small place of public entertainment in the Palais Royal, a kind of 
olichinello and conjuring-shop. 


@ Creatise on the “ Affinities” of Gothe, 
IN ITS WORLD-HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE, 
DEVELOPED ACCORDING TO ITS MORAL AND ARTISTICAL VALUE, 
Translated from the German of Dr. Heinrich Theodor Rétscher, 
Professor at the Royal Gymnasium at Bromberg. 





CHAPTER It1.—(Continued from page 771.) 
THE ARTIFICIAL COMPOSITION OF “‘THE AFFINITIES,” 


As the appearance of the Architect, by his pure personality, 
elevated above the contradictions of the heart, produces a beautiful 
still life, in which the precipice on which the principal figures were 
standing is, for a moment, withdrawn from our view, so does the 
appearance of Luciana, with all her swarm awaken in us the view 
of an activity directed only to the froth of life, which also lifts us 
above the breach in family existence, though not all in the manner 
in which this is done by the Architect. By Luciana’s appearance 
everything is drawn into the whirlpool of life. The contrast of 
this violent movement, of this ceaseless change of enjoyments and 
gratifications of momentary whims, with the mind of Ottilia, which, 
naturally enough, is thus painfully affected, and forced back into 
itself, is the more striking, the less directly it is expressed by the 
poet, who has only shown it in its effects. 

As the presence of the Architect awakened Ottilia to reflections, 
in which we often follow the thread of the conversation with that 
sensible man, and which we recognize as having proceeded directly 
from a mental contact with him, so, also, does Luciana’s presence 
becoming the cause for noting down thoughts in the diary. These 
have arisen exactly from the necessity of collecting the mind, 
which has been destroyed by the confusion created by Luciana, and 
therefore have for their root a tendency to return from the immeasure- 
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ability of worldly pursuits into the supersensual region of thought, 
and thus to acquire a substance and a counterpoise to the billows of 
the day. In the single expressions the negative relation is to 
be perceived a enough. During the residence of Luciana 
at the castle, the Architect is Ottilia’s only consolation, and as he 
had already, for a short time, freed her from her pain by his artistical 
activity, so now, by his tender attachment and attention to Ottilia, 
does he heal the painful sensation to which her heart is hourly 
exposed by a contact with Luciana. As for the peculiarity of 
Luciana’s character and inclinations, we have only to refer to the 
complete description in the second chapter. 

Little as Ottilia comes into the foreground, during Luciana’s re. 
sidence at the castle, still she vividly arrests our attention. We 
again discern the great beauty and art of the poet in this fact, that 
even amid the boisterous vivacity of Luciana’s pursuits, he always 
unobservedly brings our glance back to Ottilia, who, in connection 
with the Architect, seems like the mystical background of the 
various groups, which are commingled before our eyes; and, as 
man always, jul a lawless confused movement longs, for a point of 
rest, so do we, during the pursuits of Luciana, always return 
joyously to Ottilia, who again conducts us to clearness, and at the 
sight of whom we again collect our scattered senses. 

The Architect, who lived for Ottilia, took leave of the house in 
which he had passed such happy hours, by the tableau, in which 
Ottilia, raised to a queen of heaven by her beauty and soulful ex- 
pression, was to shine in this form, and spread her beams on all 
around. The description of this living picture and of this festal 
moment, has a special charm in the development, beyond the 
manner in whieh it is set forth by the poet. At the sight of 
Ottilia as the Madonna, the thought of a contradiction between 
her appearance and her state of mind, is awakened both in herself 
and in us, Ottilia unconsciously entangled in the natural force of 
immoral feeling, here appears as the pure blessed Virgin, elevated 
above all earthly discord. She herself, if not in a developed form, 
is aware of this contradiction, and—which is highly significant— 
just at the sight of the Assistant (teacher), who had educated her, 
to whom her sonl had always been open, and in whose presence 
at this very moment she was perfectly conscicus, whilst a great 
growth had been matured in her, since she previously saw him, 
Here too the whole esthetical effect rests upon a mild contrast, 
which connects us with the whole past, while, at the same time, it 
reveals to us a foreboding future. The sane opposition of moral 
freedom and necessity is, though in another form, again brought 
forward, and the scattered threads are.again collected in the most 
subtle manner. 

On the occasion of the Architect’s appearance we remarked that 
every important man, who appears in a circle, will always exert an 
influence upon it. If it is a circle of ladies which he enters, he will 
so rule it as to call forth and conduct the whole course of conver- 
sation and activity. Thus the Architect’s appearance gave the 
whole circle an artistical tendency, and directed all the attention 
to the region of art. Thus, on the occasion of the Assistant’s visit, 
the conversation and sympathics are directed towards instruction, 
education, and particularly to the understanding of the different des- 
tination and duties of thetwo sexes. By these conversations, which 
lay claim to a higher nature, we are, as with the Architect, lifted 
above the contradiction and internal breach of family life, which 
has gone on gathering strength in the hearts of the personages, and 
we feel, in a certain measure, satisfied. 

But, while occupied with this internal relation, we ought not to 
overlook the external thread by which the appearance of the 
Assistant is connected with the sihele. We learn, that being moved 
by his own inclination and sensible reflections, and urged by the 
Baroness, he has undertaken the journey for the sake of gaining 
Ottilia’s hand, but that he is always prevented by a certain timidity 
from paying his court, This timidity does not lie wholly in his 
natural bashfulness, but in the deportment of Ottilia, which in- 
voluntarily speaks to him, and in which, though he finds her altered 
greatly to her advantage, he sees impressed the effects of a destiny, 
which has rendered an approach on his part perfectly impossible. 
The Assistant’s offer to take Ottilia back to the school for some 
time, that the defects in her knowledge may be supplicd, forms 
indeed a strong contrast to the education which a heavy calamity 
has given to Ottilia, For her, the whole universe is absorbed in 


love for Edward, and all instruction from any other source, and 
which is beyond the power of her enjoyment, appears but meagre 
and trivial. The desire to place one who has been matured by the 
most consuming pains of love in the class of uneducated novices, 
appears to us—although the proposition was kindly meant—as a 
cruelty, which gives no little pain to Ottilia. Thus, here again in 
a simple way (the reverse of far-fetched), does the poet afford 
us a glance into the deep wound, from which Ottilia ever bleeds, 
and which has gathered strength amid all the successive positions 
and changing excitements. 

By the birth of the child, which owes its existence to the immoral 
embraces of that eventful night, in which the natural force of 
feeling first exercised its mastery over moral freedom, the threads 
of the main action are again gathered together. Our glance, ex- 
tended by so many mental treasures being spread out is by this 
occurrence again contrasted. The delusion of Mittler, who sees 
in the event the removal of all the perplexities hitherto felt, the 
solemnization of the christening, which first shows Ottilia the 
strangest agreement between her own eyes, and those of the child, 
the death of the old pastor, which immediately follows the solem- 
nity, the suffering of Ottilia, which goes on increasing to a 
boundless extent, and in which she longs for death—all this 
together forms a picture so full of foreboding, that we discover in 
it the traces of a glowing fate, which cannot much longer defer its 
perfect revelation. 

While our deeply moved mind is thus again directed to a narrow 
circle, and all the threads are woven into a gloomy web, this is 
suddenly illumined by a light, which allows the fundamental colors 
to appcar conspicuously, and in which the spectators objectively 
perceive their own interior. We mean the episode that is intro- 
duced before the development of the catastrophe. 


(To be continued). 


*,* To prevent misunderstanding, it may be stated that the copyright of the 
translation belongs solely to the translator. 


SONNET. 
No. LXIII. 


Ou woulds’t thou—woulds’t thou have that time gain, 
When ev’ry day was by its anguish known ; 
Each moment had a sorrow of its own, 
Diff’ring by greater or by lesser pain ?— 
That time of aching heart and madden’d brain, 
When ev’ry energy was overthrown ; 
When o’er the soul’s waste transient joys were stro n , 
Like with’ring flowrets on a desert plain. 
‘Thou call’st me cold ;~—the anguish that would creep 
Athwart my brow has now that brow forsaken ; 
Thou call’st mecold, that from their magic sleep, 
The pains of other days I do not waken ; 
Thou call’st me cold, that in a whirlpool deep 
I plung’d thy grief and mine !—Thou art mistaken. N.D 











ALBONI AT THE OPERA ITALIEN. 

As a pendant to our exracts from the French criticisms on 
Alboni’s debut at the Aeademie Royale de Musique in Paris, 
we subjoin some more apropos of the celebrated contralto’s 
recent triumph on the boards of the Opera Italien. The 
following article, from the pen of M. Delecluze, a veteran of 
the French press, appeared in the feuilleton of the Journal 
des Debats :— 

DEBUT OF MADILLB. ALBONI IN “ SEMIRAMIDE,” 

There is something powerful and tenacious in the Italian nature, 
which supports in those born beyond the mountains an energetic 
hope, the kindling warmth of which prolongs youth to an advanced 
period of life. This, which may be predicated of individuals, is 
applicable also to the whole nation ; and of all countries where 
civilization has deeply penetrated, Italy is the one in which a dis- 
taste for life more rarely manifests itself, A man blasé, or used up, 
is hardly known amongst them, and indeed the word has no syno- 
nyme in the Italian tongue. 

The eclat and puissance of this eternal youth struck all who 
assisted at the splendid performance of Semiramide, in which 
Madlle. Alboni debuted in the Italian Theatre at Paris. Here 
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one might observe and compare, on one side, the youthful canta- 
irice who had already joined the completion of art to the results 
of an organization on which nature had lavished all her wealth ; 
and on-the others, all the juvenile verve of a virtuoso who has 
obtained universal favoritism for so many years in the same theatre, 
and in the same city. 

Madame Grisi never in her life sang more magnificently than 
she did in Semiramide on Thursday last. With that grand and 
gracious manner, which is peculiar to her, she seems better adapted 
to personate roles like that of the Babylonian Queen, than any 
artiste of our times, and her performance, at all times surpassingly 
great, has never been surpassed on this occasion. Arsace, it is 
known, does not appear until the third or fourth scene of the 
opera, and it was nothing more than natural that the liveliest 
impatience should prevail among the audience for the entrance of 
the debutante: nevertheless, from the moment that Semiramide 
came on the stage, and as soon as Grisi and Coletti commenced 
singing, the public, delighted with the two artistes, soon perceived 
that the representation was grand and imposing, and that it was 
necessary to attend to it equally in every part. In effect, so early 
in the opera as this scene, the spectators had been roused to 
enthusiasm by the singing of Grisi and Coletti, and the perform- 
ance in general, and were disposed to accord that profound and 
willing attention which brings out the talent of the artiste to its 
greatest power, and makes the public capable of judging. 

At last the ritournelle of the aria “ Eccomi alfin in Babilonia ” 
was heard, all eyes were anxiously turned towards the side-wing 
from whence Alboni was to appear. The question mooted at 
Paris after the splendid performances of Alboni at the concerts of 
the Royal Academy of Music was soon solved: the young canta- 
trice appeared, and at once established herself as a great dramatic 
artiste, preserving all through a noble simplicity in her attitudes 
and gestures. 

Although the talent of the debdtante was known by the greatest 
number of amateurs who were present at the Theatre-Italiens on 
Thursday, Mdlle. Alboni did not obtain that enthusiastic greeting 
which might have been expected. The reception was cold and 
cheerless, the applause, which was little, did not continue long, 
attention and curiosity seemed to absorb every other feeling, and 
an absolute silence prevailed. To this silence succeeded demon. 
strations of delight and rapture after the few first bars of the opening 
aria, which encreased to the end, and then broke forth into a 
unanimous and enthusiastic shout of applause which endured for 
several minutes. Alboni had incontrovertibly shown that not only 
could she entrance her hearers by singing in a concert-room, but 
that her talent was more importantly developed when applied to 
the art lyric and dramatic in conjunction. 

The quality of Mdlle. Alboni’s voice is well known in the musical 
world of Europe; I shall find it unnecessary,therefore, to enter 
minutely into the peculiar advantages of this faculty, which the can- 
tatrice, although so very young, appears to have submitted to the 
most arduous exercise and study demanded by the art of singing. 
I shall merely observe that Mdile Alboni’s voice, so pure, so sweet, 
and so resonant ; which includes the highest notes of the soprano, 
and the lowest notes of the contralto, provides in its effects a mar- 
vellous variety which she uses with singular effect. With regard to its 
agility and flexibility, it is such, and the results are so rapid and pure, 
that one can have no idea of the least effort on the part of the singer. 
Agility is a quality essential to the voice of a vocalist, because the 
more rapid and facile is the execution, the more it evidences capa- 
city and largeness of design. In every art ornaments are indispen- 
sable to give true value to large masses: so that a song entirely 
stript of fioriature, is like an edifice upon the surface of which there 
is not even imposed a cornice. The art of adorning song Malle. 
Alboni possesses in the highest degree. As this artiste surmounts 
with incredible ease all the difficulties of vocalisation, so she em- 
ploys them without any parade ; for which reason her singing, 
although extremely ornamented, when one considers it attentively, 
appears, and fis in reality, of a large design, when you deliver 
yourself naturally to the pleasure of hearing her. As to her 
method, it is most admirable, and partakes of the true Italian 
method, such as has been transmitted to us by Crescentini, Fodor, 
Pasta, Rubini, Grisi, Brambilla, and Tamburini, By this method 
the singer is taught to take breath at the exactest moment ; to be 








frugal in the use of the full power of the voice, to phrase eloquently 
to subordinate the ornaments to the ensemble, to observe the 
nuances religiously, and by these means to join unity and harmony 
of execution in a musical composition, instead of seeking to draw 
attention at all times to himself. This discretion, indispensable to 
a true vocalist, which induces him to forego the transient impor- 
tance which may be allowed sometimes to prevail with the inferior 
personages of a drama, is one of the rarest qualities which distin- 
guishes the great artiste. Mdlle. Alboni possesses it in a singular 
degree, as she fully and satisfactorily demonstrated when singing 
her part in the grand morgeau d’ensemble at the foot of the queen’s 
throne. ; 

As the young cantatrice had heretofore been heard in Paris at 
the concerts of the Opera only, she excited the liveliest sensation 
on Thursday last by the manner in which she gave the recitatives, 
and by the expression, I shall not say dramatic, because it is a 
word of late sufficiently abused, but true, simple, and profoundly 
sympathetic, she infused into Rossini’s exquisite music. This 
young artiste, who attitudinizes so little, seems to throw her entire 
soul into her singing: and then her accents penetrate deeply into 
the hearts of those to whom music is a veritable language. 

It were fruitless for me to endeavour to paint the attention of the 
audience, and the extreme delight with which the opera was heard 
throughout ; for though that must be mainly attributed to the 
superiority of talent exhibited by Madlle. Alboni, it must be 
acknowledged that the excellence of the representation of Thursday 
night was also due to the remarkable manner in which Grisi and 
Coletti sang their portions of the music. The two duos (for that 
in the first act between Semiramide and Arsace has been restored) 
were received with uproarious demonstrations, and were encored, 
The grand duo of the second act, sung by Grisi and Coletti, and the 
aria before the tomb, which displayed the power of the last singer’s 
voice to much advantage, were given with great effect. It was in 
the cavatinas belonging to the part of Arsace, that the public 
especially recognised the talent of Alboni, since singing alone, the 
best opportunity of judging was given, and it was then only they 
could fully appreciate the indefinable charm of her voice, her 
astonishing flexibility, and the simple and large character she throws 
around her singing. 

Italy is decidedly the country of vocal music ; throats appear to 
be organised there as they are nowhere else; the method of 
singing is good, and has been for more than two centuries, and all 
the pupils profit thereby. Nevertheless, despite the uniformity 
which would seem necessarily to result from the same elementary 
studies, all the true singers who come from beyond the mountains, 
although belonging to an identical school, have each a distinguish. 
ing characteristic. Old amateurs, doubtless, have not lost recol- 
lection of Mesdames Stranasacchi, Barilli, Festa, Correa, Fodor, 
Pasta, Grassini, Monbelli, while they may yet hear Grisi, Persiani, 
Brambilla, and others ; but when one compares the very different 
impressions produced by the talent peculiar to each of these 
vocalists, all, however, issuing from the same school, he will feel 
less astonished that Alboni, armed with the same traditional 
method, should suddenly appear in a light perfectly original, and 
replete with a charm and a grace altogether her own. It is the 
peculiar advantage of schools founded on the best principles, that 
they provide unity in the material exercise of the art, without 
destroying the development of those qualities proper to the indi- 
vidual who practices them, and that, in other respects, they are 
favorable to talent on a large scale, but are ruinous to mediocrity. 

The engagement of Madlle. Alboni at the Theatre Italien has 
already produced, and will certainly produce many serious necessary 
revolutions, that, for example, of reanimating the sacred fire in the 
hearts of artistes, and of leading to the production of other operas 
in the same style of perfection as the Semiramide. Besides, as 
one may easily perceive that Madlle. Alboni produces the greatest 
effects without forcing her veice, or straining her attitudes, the 
public as well as the artistes will draw from thence this conclusion, 
that, most indubitably, to scream is not to sing, and that there is 
no need of giving tours de reins upon the stage to become dra- 
matic. Still further, the presence of Madlle. Alboni will preserve 
us from the ennui of hearing certain blustering operas, which tear 
to pieces the singers’ voices, and will restore to us works such as 
Tancredi, La Gazza Ladra, Cenerentola, and La Donna del Lago. 
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To these advantages in futuro, which we shall owe to the new 
debutante, may be added that of having awoke the attention of 
the anditories of the ‘Theatre Ventadour, which, as it were, had 
slumbered for some time. DeELEcLvzeE, 


The humorous Charivari, in a moment of unusual gravity, 
delivers itself in the following terms :— 


DEBUT OF MDLLE. ALBONI in “ SEMIRAMIDE.” 

Every thing has already been said, that can be said, about the 
voice of this celebrated singer—about this Rothschild, who pos- 
sesses sO extraordinary an uccumulation of vocal richness. ‘The 
Opera and the Theatre Italien disputed the possession of the 
marvellous contralto of Alboni, et cela concoit. 

It was worth at least a Sunderbund war. M. Vatel at last carried 
her off. At the concerts of La Rue Lepelletier we had but the 
quality, flexibility, and extraordinary compass of her vocal organ 
to appreciate ; last night her lyrical debat proved that Alboni has 
not only natural gifts but exquisite taste, and an excellent method. 
She invested the part of Arsace with new and charming features 
pourtrayed with an aplomb that announced a talent that could 
rely on its own merits; dramatic excellence she possesses in a 
remarkable degree. The duet of the Barbiere, and ‘ La Brindisi,” 
from Lucrezia Borgia, however, which she sang with so much dash 
at the Opera, makes us think that music of that class suits her even 
more than that of a serious character. Her contralto notes are 
splendid, and would produce even more effect were she to be less 
prodigal of them, The success of Alboni was rapturous ; she will 
be the cause of the revival of the old repertoire of the Theatre 
Jtalien. 

Madame Grisi, reanimated by the companionship of the debi- 

‘tante, came out with all the splendour and talent of her best days. 
The result of this rivalry between two superior vocalists, on the 
ground of the divine score of the maitre des maitres, was one of 
those rare evenings that will remain for a long time in the memo- 
ries of the dilettanti, 


The not less humorous rival of the humorous Charivari, 
Le Corsaire, equally in a moment of gravity, expresses itself 
thus :— 

ITALIENS—SEMIRAMIDE. DEBUT OF MADLLE. ALBONI. 

We will give an account in a few words of this brilliant event. 
Alboni was admirable from beginning to the end of the part of 
Arsace. She was received with immense enthusiasm ; the air Jn 
si barbara Sciagura was encored, and certainly we never heard 
anything in France so exquisite and splendid as the duo in the 
second act between Alboni and Grisi. Grisi sung wondrously, 
and appeared as if she was singing at the Italiens for the first 
time. How beautiful, grand, and terrible she was in the magnifi- 
cent character of the Mother and the Queen. What brilliancy, 
freshness, grace and energy she displayed. She was interrupted 
nearly every moment—at every phrase by the bursts of admiration 
that escaped from the audience; Grisi will never forget that 
evening. Never did she appear younger—never more magnificent. 
What efforts have there not been made to drag La Diva from 
her starry throne. Neither rivals, intrigues, dark plots, gross 
falsehoods—indeed nothing has been left undone to effect it : but 
let them work and let them talk, La Grisi will always be La Grisi ; 
one look, one gesture, one glance from her and the public are at 
her feet. Coletti was worthy of being associated with Grisi and 
Alboni, we can say nothing more flattering to this excellent artiste, 
There must, however, always be something to mar the efforts of 
the unfortunate theatre. The tenor was laughed at; the chorus- 
singers were laughed at; the immense cogueticrs worn by the 
grotesque Assyrians, caused roars of laughter. But the public were 
so contented, so enchanted, that they did not make themselves 
unhappy about it, and we will do as the public did. 


One of the oldest of the Parisian musical journals, Le 
Menestrel, offers the following appropriate apostrophe on the 
occasion :— 

ALBONI AT THE ITALIENS. 

If, as wicked tongues affirm, it be true that M. Vatel, after the 
example of good old Homer, has slept sometimes since the opening 
of the season, it must be allowed that he has, been roused from his 








somnolency by a coup d’eclat. At the moment when it was matter 
of the most violent disputation, whether Alboni would or would 
not appear on the stage of the Opera, the report was spread abroad 
that she had been engaged at the Italiens ; some days afterwards 
the testimony of the affiche made a reality of the report ; and 
finally, on the day appointed, the great cantatrice debdted at the 
Ventadour in the role of Arsace in Semiramide. Received on her 
entrance with an anxious silence, Alboni had no sooner uttered the 
first notes of the recitative, “ Eccomi al fin in Babilonia,” than the 
whole theatre resounded with applauses, and the success of the 
artiste increased from thence to the end of the representation. 

Although we have previously made mention of Alboni in this 
journal, on the occasion of her first appearance at the Royal 
Academy of Music, we must take leave to return to the ones a 
second time, since so great a talent cannot be studied with too 
much attention, nor made known in too much detail. 

Mademoiselle Alboni, is, perhaps, the most rarely and richly- 
gifted singer we have ever heard. She sings with so much facility, 
so much abstraction, so much pleasure, that melody seems her 
natural element, as to each one of us the air which he respires. In 
listening to her, one might be tempted to believe that study had 
nothing whatever to do with the management of her organ and that 
she came into the world trilling, cooing, and rossignoling like @ 
bird. The voice of Alboni embraces an extent of notes of two 
octaves and a half, from E flat to C sharp. She unites, then, the 
two registers of contralto and soprano. Nevertheless, by the nature 
of the quality of the voice, by the position of the cantilene, and, 
above all, by the fullness of the lower notes, it enters more particu. 
larly into the category of the contralto ; it is there it holds its true 
domain, its centre of effects, and its power of action. How is it 
possible, by any words, to describe this organ, so pure, so vibrating, 
so limpid, so full of eclat and emotion, which has the freshness and 
softness of youth, which insinuates itself into the heart by accents 
of a delicious tenderness, which speaks to the soul a language 
fraught with the noblest and lofiiest sentiments. And then her 
metiiod and her style,—was ever anything more perfect or more 
exquisite ? Here you perceive neither affectation, nor sacrifices to 
bad taste, nor jugglery, nor any of those ficelles which moderate 
singers call to their aid, but, on the contrary, a frankness, and, as 
it were, an ideal loyalty ; an expression by turns dignified and 
gracious ; a firmness of articulation and a roundness of finish 
which one might compare to a steel engraving; an agility and 
flexibility of vocalising which makes one dream of pearls of gold 
rolling in a erystal basin. 

And yet is not this dazzling sun free from spots. The imper- 
fection of all things earthly is not exeeptional in Alboni’s case, 
To a countenance extremely sweet and interesting, she presents a 
figure brusque and somewhat inclined to the embonpoint ; but in her 
acting she rarely fails in energy, and does not fsil to be able 
to realise the spontaneous cries, those e/ans of passion which move 
and electrify an entire audience. It is by means of these also that 
Grisi can advantageously struggle against her new rival, and 
maintain, even alongside of her, the same proud height in the 
sympathies of the public. The inimitable Queen of Babylon, 
moreover, sang with a care, and ,willingness, and a facility which 
entitled her to the greatest praises, all other species of merit apart. 

Alboni was quite perfect in her first eavatina : she was scarcely 
less effective in her duo with Assur. This was not altogether her 
style. The magnificent duo between Semiramide and Arsace 
(usually omitted) afforded each of the vocalists an occasion for a 
splendid triumph ; the scena in the crowning scene was given in @ 
most wonderful manner by Alboni, and finally the second duo with 
Grisi, “ Ebben a te Ferisce,” presented a chef-d’euvre of delicacy 
and perfection in ensemble sinzing—such as has rarely been heard: 
you might have fancied that a single voice had interpreted these 
inextricable musical arabesques. The Jast part of this duo, and 
the cantabile of the second air were encored with the grea’est 
enthusiasm. Alboni was recalled at the fall of the curtain and 
cheered immensely from all parts of the house. We must not 
forget Coletti, who, in the part of Assur received considerable 
applause from his large manner of acting, and his dramatic style. 

The management, it is said, intends giving four representations 
of Semiramide, and afterwards—whata fertile mine for the direcotr 
to work in—to bring out La Donna del I cqo, Cenerentola 
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LItaliana, &c. éec., the most dazzling jewels which form the daz. 
zling crown of Alboni. E. Vie. 

Next week we shall pursue our extracts; meanwhile, for 
further particulars we must refer the reader to the letter of our 
Paris correspondent. 





OPERATIC STARS. 
NO. IV.—TAMBURINI. 


In the year 1833, Antonio Tamburini, preceded by a great 
continental reputation, debuted as Dandini in Cenerentola, and 
established himself at once as one of the finest florid 
barytones ever heard in this country, and one of the most 
delightful comic actors ever seen on any stage. His recep- 
tion was tremendous. He was called at the end of the first 
act, and at the fall of the curtain was led on by Donzelli, 
who played Ramirio, to receive the uproarious manifestations 
of the audience. It caused no small merriment among the 
spectators at witnessing one gentleman leading on another ; 
but the ruse was admissible, as Tamburini was a debutante, 
young, and had been playing in comedy. The extraordinary 
flexibility of the new artist’s voice was, however, not its chief 
recommendation ; the quality was rich, round, and sympa- 
thetic, and the tones were exquisitely modulated to every 
variety of feeling. Tamburini’s appearance was immensely 
in his favour. His face immediately attracted the beholder as 
possessing great manly beauty, together with much expres- 
siveness. His hair, worn short, almost in a crop, showed his 
well-shaped forehead to peculiar advantage, and gave a clas- 
sical appearance to the head. The ease and grace of his ges- 
tures were no less admired, while his figure was universally 
pronounced well-proportioned and elegant. With such at- 
tractions and accomplishments, Tamburini could not fail of 
rising immediately into the greatest favoritism. But the 
public had as yet only witnessed the artist in his lightest 
colours. So great a comic actor could hardly be supposed to 
be equally the great tragedian. No sooner, however, had 
Tamburini appeared in a serious part, than that line of acting 
was pronounced to be his forte. His fame was henceforward 
firmly established, and he was elevated to the highest niche 
in the temple of art. From 1833 to 1841, he maintained his 
position at the London Italian Opera without a rival, in- 
creasing yearly in popularity, and was only superseded by the 
ill-considered policy of the management, joined to the now 
well-known malicious workings of certain members of the 
establishment, who, for their own private ends, and envying 
him his proud position, after ceaseless efforts, at length under- 
mined him, and had him dismissed from the company of 
which he constituted, for so many years, one of its most signal 
ornaments. But this did not occur without the most 
strenuous interference on the part of the public. In 1840, 
Tamburini came to London without an engagement at the 
Opera. Signor Coletti, the celebrated barytone, who last 
season occupied the highest position at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, supplied his place. The artist was favorably re- 
ceived, but was found so much the inferior of his predecessor 
in every respect, that the subscribers and the public in general 
took umbrage, and loudly demanded the reinstatement of 
their favorite. The Tamburini row is matter of operatic his- 


tory. The manager could not contend against so much una- 
nimity and determination on the part of his audience, and, 
after a struggle which endured for several nights, he came 
forward, and announced the re-engagement of Tamburini. 
Never shall we forget the scene we witnessed on that night. 
I fwe mistake not, the opera was Puritani, and Coletti, who 








assumed Tamburini’s celebrated part, Ricciardo, was listened 
to, throughout his performance, with the greatest respect, but 
also with the greatest coldness. But no sooner had the cur- 
tain fallen on the opera, than loud voices were heard from all 
parts of the theatre calling for “ Tamburini.” There could be 
no mistake about the feeling of the house. Boxes, stalls, pit, 
and gallery were all on one side. The tumult continued to 
increase for upwards of a quarter of an hour, till at last the 
noise became deafening. At length, Laporte appeared, and 
was received with yells, hisses, threats, and every possible 
demonstration of disapproval an excited multitude could dis- 
play. The manager bowed before the storm, and stood ex- 
posed to the elemental din for several minutes, endeavouring 
in vain to make his voice audible amid the roar of the human 
tempest. An opportunity of being heard was at last afforded 
him, and in a lull of the hurricane, he shouted out at the top 
of his voice :—** Ladies and gentlemen, Signor Tamburini is 
engaged, and will appear on Thursday.” Instantaneously 
from the mouths of the immense assemblage, as if by word of 
command, there issued a shriek of triumph that scared the 
very cab-horses in the Haymarket, and threatened dilapidation 
to the walls of Her Majesty’s Theatre. Roar after roar suc- 
ceeded, broken like waves, to be created again from their own 
disruption ; on every side was 


A wide sea of waving kerchiefs scen, 
Hats flung aloft, and hands in transport keen ; 


in short, a more maddened audience was never before witnessed 
inside a theatre. But the demonstration did not rest with 
shouts of triumph, and such common manifestations of enthu- 
siasm. No sooner had the manager announced the unex- 
pected engagement of Tamburini, than the two omnibus boxes, 
the occupants of which had been among the most indefatigable 
supporters of the ex-artiste, disgorged their royal and noble 
contents upon the stage, and these being joined by others 
from the neighbouring boxes and stalls, they all threw up 
their hats, and cried, “* Viva, Tamburini;” thus, as it were, 
taking the managerial position by storm, and planting their 
standard on the citadel. Tamburini was engaged, and Coletti 
appeared no more during the season. It must be owned that 
this was hardly fair to the latter very clever artist; but the 
manager was entirely to blame for engaging one quite incom- 
petent to fill the high place left vacant by Tamburini, whose 
immense and splendid triumphs were so fresh in the minds of 
the public. Not wishing to imbroil himself in further dispue 
tations, and seeing, perhaps, that the manager was not very 
amicably disposed towards him, Tamburini kept away from 
England, and did not return to this country, until recalled by 
last year’s engagement to the Royal Italian Opera. But the 
public had not forgotten their old and time-honored favorite. 
The reception accorded to him on his first appearance last 
season, was so great as almost to move him to tears ; and 
though his voice had lost a portion of its fluidity and some of 
its quality, enough of the splendid vocalist and great artist 
remained to render his season one of the brightest in his bril- 
liant career. 

It is worth while examining the causes that led to Tam- 
burini’s great popularity—a popularity unapproached since 
the days of Ambrogetti—and which certainly no other bary- 
tone obtained since his time. Tamburini’s voice, independent 
of his powers as an actor, could hardly have won for him a 
great reputation. It is confined in the upper register, that is 
in comparison with many modern barytones, and all the high 
notes are formed from the head. A want of power is also 
manifest beyond the D. The middle voice is round, sonorous, 
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and sympathetic—the latter term seeming to us admirably 
adapted to express the peculiar quality of Tamburini’s voice. 
The lower toes are also round and full, but not very powerful. 
The flexibility of the artist’s organ is proverbial, and there is 
hardly a passage written for an instrument which it could not 
master with ease. This remarkable facility of executing is of 
the greatest utility in comic opera, especially to a barytone, 
and is absolutely indispensable in the interpretation of Rossini’s 
music. It was in Rossini’s operas that Tamburini first made 
his reputation, and in the delineation of the chief parts of 
these to the present moment he stands unrivalled, Among 
his principal characters in this master’s works we may name 
Figaro in Barbiere, Dandini in Cenerentola, the father in the 
Gazza Ladra, Assur in Semiramide, Maometto in Jfaometto 
Secondo, Jago in Otello, &c. Tamburini’s reputation was 
established in Italy while a mere boy. Before his voice broke 
it was a treble of marvellous quality, power, and flexibility ; 
and he frequently appeared in female characters on the stage at 
Naples, Sicily, and other places with the greatest effects. It was 
thus that he imbibed a love for his art from his very infancy, and 
by such early indoctrination arrived at that perfection which sub- 
sequently elevated him among the greatest vocalists of the day. 
But not in Rossini’s music alone, or in that of the florid school, 
has Tamburini proved himself the consummate artists. Without 
one moment’s hesitation we pronounce him the most con- 
scientious interpreter of Mozart’s music of any Italian singer 
we ever heard. Though possessed of that marvellous flexi- 
bility, which seems eternally tempting the vocalist to play the 
truant, and though he does indeed play the truant with the 
scores of other composers at times, Tamburini never alters a 
note of Mozart’s, and never interpolates a note more than 
the composer sets down. This is very high merit, and exhibits 
the great taste and great judgment of the singer. As he is 
the most conscientious interpreter of Mozart’s music, so also 
is he the most admirable delineator of some of the principal 
personages in the works of that composer. His Don Giovanni 
is undoubtedly his greatest part, and may stand comparison 
with any performance ever seen on the Italian stage. Of his 
serious characters, if we were to judge by the effect produced 
on the audience, we should pronounce his Father, in Pier’s 
Agnese to be his best. His performance in the mad scene in 
this opera, when it was produced in the first, or second year 
of his London engagement, was so fearfully real, that several 
ladies were carried out fainting every night it was played, and 
the representation was withdrawn because the artist was too 
successful. This is within the recollection of all the old Opera 
frequenters. Several composers have written operas, and 
special parts in operas for Tamburini, among others Bellini, 
Donizetti, Mercadante, Pacini, Balfe, Costa, &c., &c. We 
have only to add that in his private career no vocalist was 
ever more beloved and respected than Tamburini, and that if 
his high abilities entitled him to be called a GREAT 
ARTIST, his unquestionable worth entitles him to the 
prouder appellation of a GOOD MAN, 





MISS BIRCH AND THE ACADEMIE ROYALE. 


The following letter has reached us from our Paris Corres- 
pondent ; we hasten to publish it, as a matter of justice to 
our readers and ourselves, no Jess than to him :— 

To the Editor of the Musical World, 


S1r,—I was greatly astonished at reading in Galignani’s Messenger a 
letter (which I enclose) signed C. A. Birch. As the subject cannot be 
agreeable to the young lady, and I do not wish to hurt her feelings, I 
shall confine my observations to the following:—The contents of the 
letter are—to use a French term from the vocabulary of politessc— 





inexact ; every word I wrote to you on the subject was perfectly true; 
the correspondent of the Illustrated London News and The Britannia 
wrote to those journals, to the same purport, in terms still more forcible 
than mine. The conclusion I arrive at is that the letter signed C. A. 
Birch is a hoaz, or that Miss Birch shows very little gratitude for persons 
who readily sacrificed themselves in her quarrel, and interfered for her 
sake, and to their own loss, in matters which did not concern them. I 
cannot believe that the letter, supposing it not to be a hoax, came from 
Miss Birch spontaneously; but whoever advised her to write it, admitting 
that she did write it, was a very unwise counsellor, and whoever wrote 
the letter was a very ill letter writer. I need say no more to you on the 
matter; you know me well enough to have the fullest confidence in the 
truth and sincerity of what 1 write to you. And here let’ the subject 
drop, with a proviso that if it be further mooted I shall not hesitate to 
publish the whole particulars, without deference to anybody. My honour 
is at stake in this matter, and you will not be backward in affording me 
(if occasion demand it) the means of vindicating. 
Paris, Dec. 5, 1847. Your Paris CoRRESPONDENT. 


We place the fullest confidence in our correspondent, and 
have reason to know that his statement is in every particular 
correct. In publishing the letter signed C. A. Birch, we 
leave it to the strength of its own argument, the most 
unkindly office we could render it. Meantime, we entertain the 
highest respect for Miss Birch, and regret to find her placed 
by injudicious, though, perhaps, well-meaning friends, in a 
false position. Below is the letter from Galignami :— 


Sir,—Will you allow me to offer some explanation to the public on 
the subject of my journey to France, and of my sudden return to London, 
without having made my debut at l’Academie Royale, I have no com- 
plaint to make of the directors of that theatre, as your readers may have 
been led to believe. On the contrary, they did their utmost to assist 
me to a success, and to encourage me in the hope that I should obtain 
one, They placed me under the care of the best masters for accent, &c. 
I need but mention MM. Duprez, Michelot, and Emanuel Garcia. I had 
a full rehearsal of the part of Mathilde, in Guillaume Tell, with orchestra 
and chorus, after which I received the most flattering encouragements, 
and iny debut was fixed for the 22d of this month, of which 1 received 
official notification. It was on the receipt of this, that yielding to the 
fear of which 1 am about to explain the csuse, I took the resolution of 
coming suddenly to London, instead of staying to make my debué. An 
insurmountable terror had taken possession of me on account of the 
imperfection of my French pronunciation. I had been aware, at the 
general rehearsal of Guillaume Tell, of smiles and jeux de mots at certain 
passages ; at that, for instance, which I thought I had pronounced 
accurately, “Mon cceur n’a pas trompé mes yeux,” there was open 
laughter, and I heard people repeating the phrase made into a parody by 
my defective pronunciation“ Mon cceur n’a pas trompé Messieurs.”” 
You can imagine with what alarm I was seized on finding how easy it 
was for a public, so fond of a joke as the public of Paris, which makes 
game of everything, including itself, to find in my accent a perpetual 
subject of pleasantry. I then felt the enormous difficulty of my task, 
and I have shrunk back from it, as, indeed, Mdlle. Jenny Lind (to whom, 
certainly, I have not the pretension of comparing myself) did, when she 
refused the engagement offered her in London by M. Duponchel, and, 
more recently, Madlle. Alboni. The latter lady has sung four times in 
Italian on the stage of l’Académie Royale with extraordinary success, but 
in spite of this advantage, no temptation could induce her to sing there 
in French. Under these circumstances, I have renounced the attempt 
to do what Madille. Jenny Lind and Madlle. Alboni believed to be beyend 
their powers. I think in so doing I have acted with prudence, and I 
hope that MM. the directors of the French Opera, giving me credit for 
my motives, will hold me excused from the promise I had given them. 
Such, Sir, is the reason of my refusing to debuter at the French Opera, 
when the formal notification was sent to me, rendering it incumbent on 
my part to beg you to correct the statements which have appeared in 
some English papers, where it has been said that the Parisian directors 
had not treated me in a geperous or courteous manner. I venture to 
hope that, after this simple explanation, the public of London, no less 
than that of Paris, will find what I have done only reasonable and 
natural.—I am; sir, your obedient, &c., C. A. Bincn, 


We abstain with pleasure from further comment, but cannot 
help adding that the letter is without exception the funniest 
we ever read. 

P.S. The letter is published in Galignani’s as “‘ from the 
London journals ;” but the only papers it appeared in were 
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the Morning Post and the Observer!! In the latter some 
remarks were added by the editor, on which we shall, perhaps, 
find it necessary to comment by and bye. It may not be 
generally known that the managers, who treated Miss Birch 
so very handsomely, have issued proceedings against her in the 
French courts, and recovered damages to the amount of 
30,000 frances. 





DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

M. Juxtren commenced his first campaign as manager of 
a theatre, on Monday night, under highly favourable auspices. 
The first conditions of opera, strictly interpreted—a complete 
and brilliant orchestra, a numerous and efficient chorus, an 
accomplished chef d’orchesire, and good principal singers— 
were all supplied, whereby the pledges involved in the di- 
rector’s prospectus were honourably fulfilled. The absence of 
novelty in the opera selected for performance was balanced by 
the almost entire novelty of the performers, the chief of whom 
were wholly unknown previously on the English stage. The 
prima donna, Madame Dorus Gras, had never before sung in 
English opera, or in the English tongue, and had only studied 
our language within the last few months to render her fit for 
the Grand Opera at Drury Lane. Mr. Sims Reeves was un- 
known, or more properly, unremembered on the English stage, 
and those who did recal the novice of 1842 shook their 
heads, and doubted his continental reputation, Mr. H. Whit- 
worth was in the like predicament as Mr. Reeves, and was 
entirely unknown to more than nine-tenths of the audience. 
Besides these, there were other unknowns, and in short, with 
the exception of Mr. Weiss, all the principal artists were 
strangers to the boards of Drury Lane. Thus the greatest 
curiosity was excited respecting M. Jullien’s company, and 
various were the opinions murmured as to the future position 
of the new English Opera. Let us now say a few words of 
the principal artists separately. 

Madame Dorus Gras had for many years been one of our 
most celebrated concert singers, and had won for herself, in 
that line of the musical profession, a considerable reputation. 
The part chosen by the fair cantatrice for her debut was 
Lucia, in Donizetti’s Bride of Lammermoor, a character 
written for Persiani, and one which did not tax any great 
histrionic efforts on the part of the performer. The high vocal 
powers of Madame Dorus Gras had been acknowledged both 
in France and England, and a great success was expected in 
consequence, though the fact of her having to sing in a new 
language, it was feared, would seriously militate against the 
best efforts of the artist. The debut of Madame Dorus 
Gras approached nearer to a great triumph than her best 
friends had hoped for. The difficulties of the English 
language were certainly not entirely overcome, but enough 
was mastered to show that immense progress had _ been 
made by the artist, and that ere long, with further care and 
study, she would become a proficient in our tongue sufficient for 
the purposes of music. ‘The acting of Madame Dorus Gras 
does not belong to the loftiest school ; it was, however, cha- 
racterised by much simplicity and ease, a deportment natural 
and graceful, and she showed herself perfect mistress of the 
business of the stage. Inthe last scene she was highly 
effective, and elicited loud applause from all parts of the house. 
Whatever exceptions we may have taken to Madame Dorus 
Gras’ acting, we have none whatever to make to her singing. 
She was in most delightful voice and sung with great brilliancy 
aud effect. Her first cavatina quite astonished the audience 
by its perfect execution, and the almost marvellous way in 
which the vocalist accomplished the greatest difficulties. The 








flexibility of Madame Dorus Gras’ voice is proverbial, and 
perhaps this wondrous mechanical facility was never evidenced 
more completely than on Monday night. In the recitative 
and the declamatory music she was not so happy, doubtless from 
having to contend with the pronunciation ofa foreign language, 
an almost insurmountable obstruction. Madame Dorus Gras 
was received throughout the opera in the most enthusiastic’ 
manner, and obtained several recalls during the evening. 

The new tenor, Mr. Sims Reeves, achieved, and most de- 
servedly achieved,the most unequivocal success we havewitnessed 
on the English stage for a quarter of acentury. It may be in 
the recollection of our readers that in our review of a concert 
in which Mr. Reeves sung last year at Drury Lane, we spoke 
of him in the highest terms, and prognosticated a great 
success for him in dramatic singing. We must own, however, 
that on the stage he has far surpassed our utmost expectations. 
Mr. Reeves’s voice is a pure high tenor of delicious quality, 
the tones vibrating, and equal throughout. The manage- 
ment of this exquisite organ displays considerable skill, and 
proves the artist must have studied deeply and laboured hard 
in his early youth. We have heard no voice out of Italy so 
decidedly Italian as Mr. Reeves’s. It is Italian in character 
in timbre ; and there is the Italian feeling in his style. The 
artist has been instructed in the best school, and a fine 
natural capacity has done wonders in a few short years. It 
is almost impossible to believe that within so short a space 
so astonishing an improvement could have taken place in a 
singer, as that we have found in Mr. Reeves, since we heard 
him with little pleasure, and little hope, in 1842. He is now 
an accomplished, indeed we may add, a great singer, and it 
will be his own fault if he be not one of the very greatest 
artists on the modern stage. As an actor Mr. Reeves is also 
entitled to the highest praise. His deportment is natural and 
easy, his action manly and to the purpose, and without 
having recourse to vehement ranting, he exhibits both passion 
and power. In his first scene, on Monday night, he was, 
perhaps, a little cold, doubtless from the anxiety consequent 
on his first appearance, but in the second act he came out 
immensely, and created quite a furore. His malediction was 
extremely fine, and the famous death scene was both sung 
and acted in the most artistic and effective manner. Mr. 
Reeves was called for after the first act, twice after the second, 
and again at the end, when the whole house cheered him for 
several minutes. Mr. Reeves’s debut, we repeat, was a great 
triumph. 

Mr. H. Whitworth, the new barytone, created a very 
favourable sensation in the part of Henry, the Enrico of the 
Italian opera. He has a fine, capable voice, and manages it 
with much skill. His upper notes are clear and strong, and 
his delivery is particularly good. He has scarcely passion 
enough for a part like this which has taxed the powers of a 
Tamburini and a Ronconi; nevertheless, he is deserving 
of much praise, and will be a great addition to the new 
operatic corps. 

The orcliestra was magnificent, and the chorus nearly as 
fine. A more splendid band M. Jullien could not have 
selected, and such a band, under such a conductor as Berlioz, 
was never heard within the walls of Drury Lane, or any 
theatre in London, if we except the Royal Italian Opera, from 
which and Her Majesty’s Theatre. M. Jullien has taken his 
leading men. ‘The orchestra waz heard to great advantage in 
Beethoven’s overture to Leonora, which, wherefore we could 
not discover, preceded Donizetti's opera. M. Berlioz, 
deeply versed in the scores of Beethoven, directing it 
with wonderful animation, We must enter our protest 
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against a"minuet interpolated in the last act, which was worth- 
less in itself, entirely out of place, and which merited the 
tokens of disapproval it obtained from the audience. We are 
sorry to be compelled to notice any defects in a performance 
so excellent in every other respect. The chorus was admirably 
trained and was quite perfect throughout the performance, the 
pianos and fortes being taken with exceeding care and pre- 
cision. The new conductor, M. Hector Berlioz, established 
on Monday night his continental fame, as one of the greatest 
living chefs-d’orchestre. The highly efficient and artistic 
manner in which he ruled the mass of instrumentalists under 
his baton was deserving of all praise. His conducting was marked 
with great decision and energy, and he exhibited that spirit 
and animation which proved him a true enthusiast in his art, 
It was hardly possible for M. Jullien to have selected a more 
able and competent chef than M. Hector Berlioz. 

M. Jullien has fulfilled the promises of his prospectus in 
every item. He has provided one of the very finest bands 
in the world; a complete and powerful chorus; the best 
performers he could possibly obtain, and a conductor whose 
name is European. That M. Jullien may succeed to his ut- 
most expectations this year is our earnest wish; his outlay 
has been enormous. 

The Drury Lane management seems to have eschewed, and 
- perhaps discreetly so, the ballet proper, if we may judge from 
the choregraphic entertainments supplied on Monday after the 
opera. The divertissement is entitled Le Genie du Globe, 
The chief dancers were Mesdames Giubelei, Louise, and 
Melanie Duval, and Mr. Harvey, and all acquitted them- 
selves capitally. The music is written by M. Maretzek. The 
dances are composed and the ballet arranged, with much 
ingenuity and taste. The author is Mr. Benjamin Barnett, { 

The scenery, painted by Messrs. Grieve and Telbin, was 
very beautiful; and the dresses were splendid and appropriate. 
The Highland costume, heretofore used, was most properly 
rejected, and the dress of the petiod of the story assumed. 
A new drop curtain, painted to represent white satin and 
light blue velvet, looped with gold, has been supplied. 

After the opera the National Anthem was sung in full 
chorus. Subsequently M. Jullien was called for, and on his 
appearance was received with immense applause. D.R. 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Tue SHAxksrERE Nicut.—Covent Garden never, in its 
palmiest days, presented a more imposing spectacle than it 
did on Tuesday evening, on the occasion of the performance 
instituted in aid of the fund to purchase Shakspere’s house. 
Every seat in the theatre was taken for several days previously, 
and as much as ten pounds was offered for a small box on the 
Monday. The novelty of the performance, no doubt, was 
the main attraction, all the leading Shaksperian actors in the 
metropolis having volunteered their services. The first scene 
introduced Macready in his great character of the king in 
the second part of Henry the Fourth, the tragedian having 
most judiciously selected the death scene, in which he exhibited 
his great art and judgment to the infinite delight of the audience. 
A more splendid piece of acting we have seldom witnessed. 
Mr. Macready was ably supported by Mr. Leigh Murray as 
Prince Hal. Mrs. Butler appeared in the death scene of 
Queen Katharine in Henry the Eighth. In the Two Gentle- 
men of Verona, Harley and Buckstone supported the whim- 
sicalities of Lance and Speed with much spirit and humor. 
The scene of Falstaff’s recruits, before Justice Shallow, in 
the second part of King Henry the Fourth, introduced Mr. 








W. Farren as Justice Shallow, Mr. Granby as Falstaff, 
Juliet’s Marriage Day, from Romeo and Juliet, introduced 
Miss Helen Faucit as Juliet, and Mrs. Glover as the Nurse 
need we say how admirably sustained by both these great 
actresses. Mrs. Nisbett and Mr. Webster won immense ap- 
plause in scenes from The Taming of the Shrew, as Katharine 
and Petruchio, Keeley coming in for his full share as Grumio, 
The scene of the Buck Basket, and Slender’s Courtship, were 
selected from Zhe Merry Wives of Windsor, to introduce 
Madame Vestris as Mrs. Page, Mrs. Stirling as Mrs. Ford, 
Miss Marshall as Ann Page, Mr. Granby as Falstaff, Mr. F, 
Matthews as Shallow, Mr. Charles Mathews as Slender, and 
others—a strong cast. Mr. Phelps as Prospero, and Miss 
Laura Addison as Miranda, were favorably received in a scene 
from The Tempest ; and Mrs. Warner, supported by Messrs. 
Graham, J. H. Johnston, G. Vining, &c., wound up splen- 
didly with the Statue Scene from A Winter’s Tale, Macready, 
Webster, Keeley, and the ladies Nisbett, H. Faucit, and 
Glover, were severally honored with a recall, and received 
with greatenthusiasm. The receipts amounted to upwards of 
£900. 

Surrey Tueatre.—Mrs. D. W. King appeared, for the 
first time, on the London boards on Wednesday, in The 
Bride of Lammermoor, and, as we learn from all who heard her, 
created avery great sensation. We have not heard Mrs, 
King, but shall take the first opportunity of seeing her and 
judging for ourselves. Mr. Bunn is the most indefatigable 
of managers, and is always {seeking and providing something 
novel for his audience. On Thursday Macbeth was played 
and introduced H. Phillips as Hecate, who was received with 
thunders of applause, The celebrated barytone is announced 
shortly to appear in The Maid of Artois. 

Frencu Piays.—On Monday last this theatre opened its 
doors for the season, rather later than has been usual these 
last few years, and with a company, if we may judge by the 
sample hitherto given, not at all inferior to what we had 
expected of Mr. Mitchell. It is of course understood that 
the present company is meant merely to form what may be 
called the groundwork of the edifice, the stars to appear at 
different intervals after Christmas. Considered as such, they 
are open to no objections, except perhaps a want of ensemble, 
and we may attribute some share of this fault to the fact that 
they are new to an English public, unused to act together, a 
great desideratum in theatricals, and suffering evidently in 
many instances from the effects of the prevailing epidemic. 
Le Jeune Mari was the first piece produced, known in England 
by the title of Spring and Autumn ; it was respectably done. 
As M. Montaland was suffering from severe hoarseness, we 
cannot with any justice pronounce a decided opinion on 
this gentleman’s merits. M. St. Marie was decidedly 
too old for the part he impersonated. The ladies were 
Mesdames Valmy, Saint-Ange and Davenay, the latter play- 
ing the part of the niece, Clara, with much judgment 
and discretion. The second piece is an importation from the 
Theatre Francais, and is entitled La Cigue. The scene is 
laid at Athens, and turns upon the disgust which Clinias 
(M. Fechter) evinces for a life of dissolute idleness and pro- 
fligacy, his contempt for his old companions of debauchery 
and his resolve to put an end to his life by taking hemlock. 
He leaves his two friends, Paris and Cléon, to dispute his 
inheritance, the decision to depend on the arbitrage of a 
young slave of great personal beauty, whom he has just 
bought. The slave, however, refuses both the suitors, and 
the affair terminates by a marriage between her and Clinias, 
in whose heart she has aroused sentiments of dignity and 
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honour which he had conceived lost for ever. The plot of 
this play is simple to a fault, and recalls to mind the satires 
in dialogue of the schools of Aristophanes and Plautus. There 
is much of caustic irony about it; the repartees are good and 
salient, and it is enlivened by much wit, which never 
degenerates into the common-place, of that sort which creates 
a smile on the countenance, and leaves behind it no qualms 
or doubts as to its being genuine. It is written in verse, and 
is decidedly of the good school of French comedy, although 
we are inclined to think that much of the point is lost on 
account of the locality chosen by the author, which would, 
have been more appropriately situate in Paris than in Athens. 
M. Fechter did his part carefully, and evinces capabilities of a 
high order; we shall watch his progress with pleasure. 
M. Cartigny was quite out of his element, and M. Tourrillon 
not at all up to the mark. Madlle. Baptiste looked exceed- 
ingly pretty and played her part with much feeling. In the 
Vicomte de Giroflée we shook hands with an old friend of the 
Princess’s, the part being played at that theatre by Mr. 
Compton. We really think there should be a law to compel 
managers to acknowledge the source from which they derive 
their dramatic pilferings ; as no law of international copyright 
exists, common courtesy, the only payment the miserable 
author gets, should induce the plagiarist to make honorable 
mention of his name at any rate. !But to return to the 
St. James’s. Giroflée was played with much talent and 
humor by M. Josset. This gentleman has had no trumpeter 
to announce his arrival; he has never played in Paris, but 
comes from Nantes, to which town he will certainly never 
return. He is the best niais we have had in London since 
Arnal was here ; he sings his couplets much better than we 
have hitherto heard them sung in this theatre; he was 
deservedly applauded, and will become a favorite. We shall 
speak next week with mote confidence of the merits of the 
artistes. We look forward with pleasure to the arrival of 
M. Bocage, who is to play the part of Créon in Antigone, 
the entire music of Mendelssohn to be given under the 
conduct of the celebrated Benedict; let us hope that the pa- 
tronage of the public will be such as to induce Mr. Mitchell 
to follow it up by Racine’s Athalie, with the choruses set 
to music by the same great composer. J. DE C—-. 





ORICINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


STATUE TO MENDELSSOHN. 


Sin,—I resume again, on this important subject, as my last commu- 
nication was unavoidably short, in the fear of losing your publishing 
hour, but I thought I would not lose even the smallest opportunity of 
mooting for the furtherance of this desirable question to a successful 
attainment, and the sooner, sir, we arrive at this termination the greater 
the amount of credit will be due to us as—devotees enthusiastically 
kneeling at the shrine of genius—as, acting quickly and spontaneously, 
and, from impulses that proceed at once from the heart—hearts! that 
ought to o’erflow with grateful aspirations for the parentage and birth of 
such a bright and beauteous orb, such divine emanations of intellect— 
such spiritual inspiration, that can only shine 9nce before us, in our short 
career ; therefore ought we to make much of what lies in our power, by 
being instant in our efforts in rendering this, our “ Last Tribute.” In 
my last, sir, there was an expression of fact lest there should not be that 
union of purpose which ought to reign paramount in such a theme as 
the present, but happily, I am inclined to think that this may be allayed, 
from circumstances that have transpired since. But I st ll emphatically 
and fervently‘hope with your Paris correspondent, that the question 
of Bust will be merged into that of Statue. I hope this, as, ought we 
to be satisfied with the placing; the mere placing a small—unpretending 
—piece of masonry like a bust, in some out of the way building to be 
placed i a some obscure and out of the way corner, and for persons to go 
owt of the way to catch a glimpse of the same? In my idea ’twill be 
just so auch subscribed money thrown away, for as soon as the inaugu- 








ration is over, it will be forgotten: and neglected, and we shall need re- 
minding, that we possess such a “ small memento” to bind us to the 
memory of such * large’ worth. I hope, sir, for the sake of our 
character,—for the sake of our taste, for the sake of surviving friends, 
for the sake of the departed himself, that this will not be done. You 
must yourself, sir, take a great interest in this affair! Do then, for 
genius’s sake, throw your interest into the scale ;—take up your pen, sir, 
and second what your friend and correspondent has so well suggested, 
strike at once while the subject is young and fresh, lest it go too far, lest, 
sir, that a long list and a large amount would be the result, and you have 
only to take it in hand to command this. 1 wished to have hinted this 
to you in my last, but was prevented by pressure of time, I therefore 
hope now, that what you do you will do quickly, and I feel not the 
least anxiety about raising funds necessary “ even” for a statue, for 
the wusical world has only to be appealed to, I am sure on this occasion 
for the immediate and prompt response of large subscriptions. Hoping, 
next week, to see a long list of goodly amounts, together with the latest 
detail and on dits in your columns, touching this affair. 

I remain, yours truly, G, W. F. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—Having no opportunity of studying thorough bass, I should be 
much obliged if you would give me the rules for accidental sharps 
and flats in writing music, as I am often at a loss toknow whether for 
instance to write F sharp or G flat. An answer to this question will, sir, 
greatly oblige, your constant reader. M. T. 

{We refer our Correspondent to Dr. Day’s System of Harmony, where 
he will find the best instruction on Notation.—Ep. M. W.] 





To the Editor of the Musicai World. 

Sir,—Should you in your paper of this week criticise the Grand Opera 
at Drury Lane, on the opening night (Monday last), I beg to call your 
kind attention to a mistake in the name of an individual severely criticised 
by the Morning Chronicle, also their vindication by Mr. Clifford, as 
appeared in the same paper of Thursday last, that you might not fall into 
the same error. I will here submit to your notice my letter, or what is 
nearly the same, their version of it. ‘Grand Opera, Drury Lane.—In 
our notice of the opening performance at this theatre on Monday night, 
the character of Bucklaw was criticised as performed by Mr.’ Clifford ; 
that gentleman having been suffering from indisposition, the part 
allotted to him was supported by another, a Mr. Garstén, as appears 
now in the Drury Lane bills of the day. But the mistake arose from the 
circumstance of his Mr. Clifford’s name remaining in the bills, and no 
mention being made of his absence.” Trusting you will give your kind 
attention to this should you speak of the Opera. 

I remain, &c., yours truly, GzorGe CLIFFORD. 


PROVINCIAL, 

LiveRPOOL.—SATURDAY EvENING ConcERrTS.—(From our Correspon- 
dent.) —These popular concerts, that have been established for the working 
class, by the committee of the Northern Mechanics’ Institution, continue 
to keep up their high character, for which, they have so long been distin- 
guished. The entertainments of this season, commenced with Herr 
Staudigl; and have been followed by Mr. H. Russell Mr. Wilson, the 
celebrated Mrs. Wood, late Miss Paton, the Misses Smith, “‘The Distin 
Family,’’ and on Saturday evening last, a concert was given, at which 
appeared Miss Whitnall, Mr. John Parry. Mr. Blagrove, (Concertina) 
Mr. G. Weiss and Mr. Robinson. Unfortunately the weather was unfa- 
vourable, and we are sorry to say, the concert was the most unsuccessful 
of the season. 

PaIisLeY.—Mr. Henry Russgti.—On Thursday evening last, this 
popular vocalist and composer appeared in the Exchange Rooms. The 
high repute in which Mr. Russell is deservedly held in this quarter may 
be gathered from the fact, that, notwithstanding the unfavourable state 
of the weather, and the present severe depression of trade, his audience 
was one of the largest and most respectable which has congregated in 
Paisley, on a similar occasion, for a considerable period back. Mr. Rus- 
sell appeared in excellent voice, and gave a number of his popular 
melodies in his own pleasing and attractive style. ‘‘ Why don’t the men 
propose?” was admirably sung, and called forth peals of laughter, and 
thunders of applaase. “The Gin Fiend’? was a performance which 
conjured up to the audience all the horrors of strong drink, and inspired 
the mind, as it were, with an instinctive abhorrence of the dreadful 
abandonment of the drunkard. The ‘‘ Pauper’s Drive” followed, and was 
given with that deep pathos which Russell alone can impart to such per 
formances; this piece was rapturously received. The next performance 
was, however, one of the best musical commentaries on the morale 
of capital punishments. Music is a very desirable auxiliary to the 
cause of morality, and in the hands of one like Russell, it cannot but 
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prove a most effective one. He is therefore deserving of the best 
encouragement of all, whether they be admirers of song or lovers of 
morality. It not frequently occurs that public support is withheld where 
it should be awarded. We are, however, glad to know, that with Mr. 
Russell the case is different. He is, indeed, amongst the most popular of 
the most popular of all our vocalists and he is deservedly so, and the 
more he is known, the more popular, we feel assured, will he become. 
From the rapturous manner in which his entertainment was received, we 
trust that he may be induced to favour a Paisley audience with another 
evening soon.— Paisley Journal, . 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Exeter Hart. —Mendelssohn’s 114th Psalm, one of the 
most exquisite of modern sacred works, and Handel’s Acis 
and Galatea, the most divine of all musical pastorals, was 
performed on Monday evening by members of Mr. Hullah’s 
First Upper Singing School, together with the following prin- 
cipal vocal performers :—Mr. Lockey, Mr. Williams, Mr. H. 
Phillips, and the Misses Stewart and Gill. The performance 
of Mendelssohn’s Psalm reflects the greatest credit on Mr. 
Hullah’s pupils. The chorus went remarkably well, and the 
band, under Mr. Willy’s leadership, composed of some of 
the best instrumentalists of the day, was highly efficient. The 
pastoral of Handel was also rendered in a most praiseworthy 
manner, all the principals acquitting themselves inthe most 
creditable manner. In brief the performance was one of the 
best we have heard under themanagement of the talented director, 
Mr. Hullah. We have not been hitherto able to afford that 
room to the notice of the performances, under the direction of 
Mr. Hullah, which their importance in themselves as efforts of 
art, and as proceeding from one of the most rising institutions 
of the day would seem to warrant; but we shall take the 
earliest opportunity of devoting a leading column to their 
consideration. 

Rorat Irattan Opera.—We learn from the best authority 
that Mr. Beale, in consequence of a delicate state of health, 
which disinclines him from very arduous duties, joined to his 
numerous avocations connected with the great establish- 
ment in Regent Street, has withdrawn from the management 
of this theatre. Mr. Beale’s loss, as a manager, will be univer- 
sally regretted, but we are happy to state that his immense 
influence and interest will continue to be exerted in behalf of 
the new Italian Opera. 

Mr. Brintey Ricuarps has returned to town from a tour 
in Wales, whither he had gone for the benefit of his health, 
and has now resumed his professional duties. 

Joun Wuitaker the composer died on Saturday last, 
aged 71. 

Mapame Menpetssoun Bartuorpy has received letters 
of condolence from three crowned heads :—The Queen of Great 
Britain, the King of Prussia and the King of Saxony.— 
Journal des Debats. 

Bunn anv Linp.—This action is expected shortly to be 
tried. On Monday the special jury nominated a few days back, 
was, in legal phraseology, ‘“‘ reduced” to twenty four, by the 
solicitors on both sides. It appears that the cause stands the 
second in the paper for Monday week, and its position for 
hearing on that day will depend on the causes previously 
heard, seven being allotted for each day. It is understood 
that the demurrer in the action will be tried before the 20th 
instant.—Morning Post. 

Mr. Rooxe’s Concert.—In our last week’s notice we 
omitted several particulars connected with the above con- 
cert, which should have found a place in our notice, For 
instance we should not have passed over the valuable aid 
rendered by Sterndale Bennett, nor that of Messrs. Balsir Chatter- 
ton and Richardson. We are pleased to learn that the Fund 











for the widow and Children of Mr. Rooke progresses favorably, 
and we beg to call especial attention to the subscription liste, 
which will still be open at all the principal music sellers, and 
are forwarded to Mr. Wilson, Treasurer to the Committee. 

Tue Sacrep Harmonic Society.—Last night The 
Messiah was performed for the first time this season. ‘The 
great oratorio was ably interpreted by the executants of this 
society, and favorably received by a crowded audience. The 
principals were Made. Caradori and Miss Steele, Messrs. J. 
Bennett, and H. Phillips. Encores and applauses were 
almost wholly abstained from. 

PuituarMmonic.—The concerts next season will take place 
as follows: Monday March 13,27; April 10; May 1, 15, 
29; June 12, 26.-—The rehearsals will take place as hereto- 
fore, on the Saturdays preceding the concerts. 

Ancient Concerts,—lIt is expected that the concerts of 
ancient music will commence the third week in March. 


‘The Bishop of Bath and Wells has succeeded the Archbishop 


of York, as one of the directors. 

Amateur Soctery.—The concerts of this Society, will 
take place at the Hanover Square Rooms, next season, as 
follows : February 24 ; March 10. 24; April 7, 21; May 12, 
29, and June 9. The rehearsals will take place a week 
preceding the performances. 

Tue Noblemen’s and Gentlemen's Catch Club, will com- 
mence its eighty-sixth season, on the 4th of March. 

Tue Giee Cuvs will commence its monthly meetings on 
the 18th inst., at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, and conclude 
in May. 

Tue Mapricat Society will celebrate its 107th anniversary 
the third week in January. 

Tue Melodists’ Club will resume its monthly meetings on 
the 25th of January, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, and con- 
clude in June. H.R. H. The Duke of Cambridge, patron 
and president of the Club, will give a prize for a song, to be 
sung by Mr. Lockey, with a harmonized melody for four 
equal voices, 

Tue Western Mapnricat Society will hold its annual 
festival, early in March. 

A New Opera, we hear, is about to be produced at Drury 
Lane, the music by Barnett, the libretto by the successful 
author of ‘* Flying Culours.” 

Tue Messrs, Distins have returned to Town, having 
given concerts with immense success in the following Towns. 
Boulogne, Dovor, Lewes, Chichester, Jersey, Guernsey, Guil- 
ford, Scarboro’, Whitby, Stockton, Newcastle, Sunderland, 
North aod South Shields, Carlisle, Maryport, Cockermouth, 
Keswick, Penrith, Dumfries, Kilmarnoch, Greenock, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Perth, Dundee, Capar, Dunbar, Berwick, Durham, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Bolton, Chester, Hull, Leicester, 
Ashby, Cambridge, and Ashford. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. D—Is informed that the recitatives in the opera of The Bride of 
Lammermoor, as sung at Drury Lane. are identical with the recitatives, 
as performed in the opera at Her Majesty's Theatre. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Messieurs DISTIN 


Beg to inform their Friends and the Public, they have arrived in TOWN FOR 
THE SEASON. Distin’s Musical Instrument Repository, 31, Cranbourne 
Street, Leicester Square ; the only House in England for Distin’s Patent Sax 
Horns and Sax TuBas, as used by themselves. Courtois Cornets, EIGHT 
Gunes. Distin’s Courtois Model, £5 5s. Now ready, Dist1n’s Sax Hoan 
and Cornxt Turor, Price 6s., the best ever published! Drawings and Explana- 
tions of all Instruments transmitted for Two Stamps. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
GRAND OPERA: 


LAST THREE NIGHTS OF “THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR.” 
000 

M. JULLIEN has the honor to announce, that in consequence of the produc- 
tion of M. BALFr’s NEW OPERA, “THE MAID OF HONOR, on Monpay, 
December 20th, the Last Three Pertormances of “THE BRIDE OF LAMMER- 
MOOR, will take place on MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, & FRIDAY NEXT. 
These will be the last occasions on which Mr. REEves, Mr. Weiss, Mr. WHIT- 
WorTH, and Madame Dorvus GRas can appear in the same Opera, 

ommend 

MONDAY, December 13th, 1847, Her Majesty’s Servants will perform 


66 © ” 
The Bride of Lammermoor. 
(Founded on Sir Walter Scott’s celebrated Novel.) 
The Music by DoniIzertt. 

Edgar (Master of Ravenswood) .................. Mr. S. REEVES. 
Colonel Ashton, .............+. iawben@eresee Mr. H. WHITWORTH. 
Raymond,..........Mr WEISS, 

Lucy Ashton, .......... Madame DORUS GRAS. 











The Conduct of the Orchestra is confided to M: HECTOR BERLIOZ, 


After which will be represented the entirely new Allegorical Divertissement, 
entitle 


“LE? GENIE DU GLOBE.” 


Principal Dancers, Madame LOUISE, Madelle. MELANIE DUVAL, Madame 
GIUBILEI, Madelle. VAITE, and Mr. HARVEY. 

Prices oF ApMISsiON—Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Pit, 3s. 6d.+ Dress Circle, 7s. ; 
Boxes, 58.; First Gallery, 2s.; Second Gallery, 1s.; Private Boxes, £1 1s. and 
£2 2s. 

As the season will be for three months only, instead of eight as hitherto, there 
will be only Fifty Representations, and the terms to Subscribers reduced accord- 
ingly, viz. Stalls, 15 Guineas; Private Boxes, 60 Guineas, 80 Guineas, and 
120 Guineas, 

Doors open at seven, the Opera to commence at half-past seven. 


ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL, 
THERE is a Vacancy in the Choir for a CONTRA-TENOR VOICE. None need 
apply as Candidates who are not Members of the Established Church, and willing 
to enter on probation. Age not to exceed Thirty years. 


Further particulars may be had on application to Mr. J. L. HOPKINS, Organis 








VALUABLE AND EXTENSIVE 
MUSICAL LIBRARY; 
CREMONA VIOLINS of unusual pretensions, a 
SERAPHINE, and a few valuable Paintings. 


PUTTICK AND SIMPSON, 


(Successors to Mr. FLETCHER) Auctioneers of Music and Literary Property, 
will sell by Auction, at their Great Room, 191, PICCADILLY, on FRIDAY, 
DECEMBER I7th, and following day, at one o’clock most punctually, the 
extremely valuable 


Library of a distinguished Professor, 


Comprising avery extensive collection of Theoretical and Historical works, from 
the earliest period, many of which are of great variety ; sacred music, anthems, 
motets, masses, &c. ; organ music ; piano-torte music, by the great composers, a 
traly valuable assemblage ; operas, including all the stendard works, &c., some 
valuable unpublished scores ; Handel’s works, Dr. Arnold’s edition complete, 
on large paper, and numerous separate works ; vocal music of all classes ; the 
collected works of Weber, Hummel, Bach, Beethoven, Spohr, Mendelssohn, &c., 
the whole in unusually fine condition. Also, the extraordinary assemblage of 
Violins and Violoncellos, by eminent makers, mostly collected by a gentleman in 
the course of his travels, and during his residence on the Continent. 

May be viewed two days before the Sale. Catalogues will be sent on application, 





THE CONCERTINA, 


JOSEPH SCATES, Manufacturer of 
the Concertina, bees to inform the 
Musical Public that he has REMOVED 
from Frith Street, to 32, NEW BOND 
STREET, where he continues to supply 
this fashionable and charming in 
strument, the same as patronized by 
Signor Giulio Regondi for the last two 
years rice, woth «@ the late im 
provements, from @5 'o 415 each 


New Music for the Concertina and Piano-Forte. 


Just published, by Messrs. WHEATSTONE and Co., Patentees and Manufac- 
turers of the Concertina, 20, Conduit Street, Regent Street. s. d. 


Gems of the Italian Opera, by George Case, te éé each 3 6 
No. 1. Tu vedrai la sventurate, from “ Il Pirata.’’ 
— 2. Bel raggio lusinghier, from “ Semiramide.”’ 
Fantasia from Lucrezia Borgia, by Richard Blagrove ae rae a 
Jullien’s Bridal Waltz, arranged by Carlo Minasi .. ee 3. (C6 
No. 25 of Select Melodies, containing Rossini’s Ode to Pope Pius IX. 
arranged by Joseph Warren. a ¢e ee ‘8 6 


CHAULIEU’S 
FAMILY PIANO-FORTE MACAZINE. 


Including Classical and Drawing-Room Pieces.’ 
Monthly Parts, Five Shillings. Annual Subscription, £2 2s. 
Just Published, CH R!1S TMAS! a Characteristic Sonata: 
1.—Christmas Eve. 2.--The Shepherds, 3.—The Kings, 4.—Christmas Day. 





To be had of all Music-sellers and Stationers ; and at the Office, 3, Alfred Place, 
Bedford Square, 
N.B.—COUNTRY AGENTS WANTED. 





(eres AROMATIC REGENERATOR, for Improving and Promoting 
THE GROWTH OF HUMAN HAIR. 


To tHE LApigs.—A lady had the following letter inserted in the Times news- 
paper on August 7, 1846, Reader, remember this letter was put into the paper by 
the lady herself, as a testimony to the virtues of Grimstone’s Aromatic Regenerator: 

“Mrs. Weekley, of No. 3, Swan-street, Borough, takes this opportunity of public- 
ly thanking Mr. W. Grimstone, of the Herbary, Highgate, for the efficacy of his 
Aromatic Regenerator, in haying completely restored the hair on her head, after 
using it about four months, and the whole of her hair is much stronger and more 
luxuriant than it ever was before the baldness appeared. She will feel a pleasure 
: oneeeene any lady of respectability to the above facts.—3, Swan-street, 

orough, 

The most delicate ladies may use this delightful product of the most aromatic 
herbs and flowers with confidence; its refreshing odour removes head-ache and 
makes it a most necessary companion to the toilet. In cases of nervous head-ache, 
pour ten or twelve drops on the crown of the head; if very bad, repeat it every 
quarter of an hour. In most cases, relief is certain in ten minutes. It produces 
hair on children’s heads in a few applications. If used on infants’ heads, it 
has such a peculiar cooling influence on the brain as to prevent convulsions, 
as well as promoting the growth of hair.—See pamphlet of testimonials with 


every bottle. 
CASE OF RING-WORM CURED. 


14, Devonshire-sq., Bishopsgate-st., 19th July, 1847. 

* Mr. Frederick Bradshaw, having lost some portion of his hair from ring-worm, 

has had it so perfectly and so wonderfully restored by only a short application ot 

Mr. Grimstone’s “ Aromatic Regenerator,” feels thus called upon gratefully and 

publicly to acknowledge it. Mr. F. Bradshaw has much pleasure in thus bearing 

testimony to the efficacy of the remedy, and Mr. Grimstone is at perfect liberty to 
make any use of this communication he pleases, 

To Mr. W. Grimstone, Herbary, Highgate, near London.”’ 


Sold by Mrs. J. and E. Atkinson, 24, Old Bond-street ; Messrs. Fisher and Toller, 
Conduit-street; J. Sanger, Chemist, &c., 150, Oxford-street ; Messrs. Barclay and 
Son, Farringdon-street ; Mr. Johnston, 68, Cornhill ; Thomas Keating, Chemist, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard ; Messrs. Hannay and Co., 63, Oxford-street; and by all 
Chemists, Druggists, and Medicine Vendors, Sold in triangular bottles, at 4s., 
7s., an ills. each; and forwarded by post at 4s,6d., 7s,8d., and 12s., case in- 
clu ed ,for money orders only. Sold only, Wholesale, at the Herbary, Highgate. 
The 7s ,contains two 4s., the 11s. four times the quantity of the 4s, 


The Greatest Sale of any Medicine in the Globe. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


A Very Wonderful Cure of a Disordered Liver and Stomach. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr, Charles Wilson, 30, Princes Street, Glasgow, 
dated February 18th, 1847. 
* Sir,—Having taken your Pills to remove a disease of the Stomach and Liver, 
under which I had long suffered, and having followed your printed instructions 
I have regained that health, which 1 had thought lost for ever, 1 had previous! 
had recourse to several medical men, who are celebrated for their skill, but instea 
of curing my complaint, it increased to a most alarming degree, Humanly 
- omg your Pills have saved my life! Many tried to dissuade me from using 
them, and I doubt not but that hundreds are deterred from taking your most ex- 
cellent medicine, in consequence of the impositions practised by many worthless 
persons; but what a pity it is that the deception used by others, should be the 
means of preventing many unhappy persons, Under disease, from regaining health, 
by the use of your Pills. When I commenced the use of your Pills, 1 was in a most 
wretched condition, and to my great delight, in afew days afterwards, there was 
s considerable change for the better, and M continuimg to use them for some 
t 








Publieheres of Giulio Regeonedi’s Muci 
’ ; nel Pelition areel Wete thes 


SCATES, 38, New Bond Street 
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weeks, | hove been perfectly restored to health, to the surprise of all who have 
witnessed the state to which | had been reduced by the disordered state of the 
Liver and Stomach, would to God, that every poor sufferer would avail himaelf of 
the came astonishing remedy," 

To Professor Holloway "' (M@igned “CHARLES WILSON." 
Theee truly invelaatte tills can be obtaine: at the Retabtichment of Mrofeaser 
Hew : 4s rar ow Temple Mar 1 coreke wt of tet eapectable 

miore of Med me " 4 Workl, at the fultow . 
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. e . 
Messrs. Robt. Cocks’s New Musical Publications. 
MARBECK’S BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER: 
for voices in unison, arranged for Modern use, with an ad libitum Organ 
Bass accompaniment, by R. Janes. Price 5s. 
VIOLIN MUSIC. 

SPOHR’s GREAT SCHOOL for the VIOLIN, translated by John 
Bishop, with two Portraits, (the Author’s approved copy), 36s.; Campag- 
noli’s Great School for ditto, dedicated to his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge, translated by John Bishop, 26s. ; Paganini’s Method for the Violin, 
12s,; Rode Baillot’s and Kreutzer’s Method, 10s. 6d.; Dubourg on the 
Violin, 5s.; and Rousselot’s complete Edition of Beethoven’s Seventeen 
Violin Quartets, £6 6s. London, Robert Cocks and Co, 

ORATORIOS. 

JOHN BISHOP’s admired edition of the MESSIAH, from Handel’s score, 
15s ; the four Coronation Anthems, 12s.; and the Dettingen Te Deum, 12s.; 
Haydn’s Creation, by John Bishop, 15s.; the Seasons, by Clementi, 21s. ; 
Tallis’s Order of the Daily Service, a superb edition, 6s ; separate parts to 
ditto; Warren’s edition of Beethoven’s Mount of Olives, 12s. ; ditto Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater, 12s.; also, a very superior edition of Koyce’s Cathedral Music, 
a very large paper copy, £8 8s. London, Robert Cccks and Co. 

SEPTETT MUSIC. 

ALL BEETHOVEN’s nine Symphonies, all his Overtures; all Mozart’s 
Symphonies, all his Overtures ; Rossini’s nine Favourite Overtures; the Grand 
Symphonies and Overtures by A. and B. Romberg; Handel’s 12 Grand 
Overtures, and his six Grand Concerto’s: all the best Overtures by Weber, 
Auber, Boiledieu, Herold, Paer, Bellini, Onslow, Gluck, Weigl, and Weber ; 
Ilaydn’s 12 Grand Symphonies as Quintets ; Mozart’s 10 Violin Quartets, 
42s. ; his six Quintets, 42s,; and Beethoven’s 17 Quartets, £6 s.; and 82 
ditto by Haydn, £5 5s. London, Robert Cocks and Co, N.B. Catalogues 
gratis and postage free. 

CHAMBER MUSIC. 

BY FORDE, for PIANO, FLUTE, and BASS; the three Amateur Trios 
36 books, each 4s.; Social Concerts, 48 books, each 2s. and 4s ; Forde’s 
Chamber Trios, for two flutes and piano, 36 books, each 4s.; L’Anima Trios, 
for ditto, 26 books, each 4s.; and 12 Italian Airs, each 2s__ Reissiger’s Trios, 
for piano, flute, and bass, one to eight, each 8s. and J0s.; the same for 
piano, violin, and bass, each 8s. aud 10s,; Haydn’s 12 Grand Symphonies, 
arranged by Czerny, for piano, flute, violin, and bass, each 4s. and 5s.; 
Mozart’s six Grand Symphonies, for ditto, by Clementi, each 8s, 

London, printed only by Messrs. Robert Cocks and Co., publishers to 

the Queen. 
NEW FLUTE AND PIANO MUSIC 

BY FORDE. L’Anima deil’ Opera, i.e., 25th Set from Flotow’s Opera, 
Allesandro Stradella, three books, each 3s. ; 26th Set from Verdi’s Opera, 
Nino, three books, each 3s.; 27th Set from Donizetti’s Opera, Lucrezia 
Borgia, three books, each 3s.; 28th Set from Donizetti’s Opera, La Favorita, 
three books, each 3s. ; 29th Set from Verdi’s Opera, I Lombardi, three books, 
each 3s.; Flute Solos, Libretto Musicale. A Series of Opera and National 
Airs, chiefly with Variations, 12 books, each 1s. ; and 2,000 other works for 
the flute. London, published only by Messrs. Cocks and Co, N.B. A 
catalogue of flute and piano music gratis, and postage free. Pianos and 
harps for sale or hire. Ditto, Messrs. Rudall and Rose’s flutes. 

CLASSICAL MUSIC for Christmas Presents. 
Printed only by ROBERT COCKS and Co.:—Beethoven’s Masterpieces 
for the Pianoforte, 36 of his Sonatas, edited by his pupil, Charles Czerny, 
in 5 vols., each 21s.; his nine Grand Symphonies for the Pianoforte, by 
Kalkbrenner, in 1 vol., 63s. 6d.; Czerny’s Royal Pianoforte School, dedi- 
cated to the Queen, 4 vols., each 31s. 6d.; J.S. Bach’s 48 Preludes and 
Fugues, fingered by Czerny, 31s. Gd.; his Art of Fugue, 21s.; and five other 
volumes of his works, fingered by Czerny, each 2ls.; Czerny'’s School of 
Fugue Playing, 21s.; Czerny’s School of Embellishment, 2]s.; Czerny’s School 
of Preluding, 21s.: Czerny’s School of Extemporizing, 21s.; Rinck’s Organ 
School, a new edition, by John Bishop, 36s.; Sphor’s Violin School, by 
John Bishop, 36s.; Campagnoli’s Violin School, by John Bishop, 26s.; 
Handel’s Messiah, by John Bishop, 15s.; the Four Coronation Anthems, by 
ditto, 12s.; the Dettingen, by ditto, 12s.; Haydns Creation, by ditto, 15s. ; 
Tallis’s Orders of the Daily Service, 6s.; Haydn’s Seasons, by Clementi, 
2Is.; Rossini’s Stabat Mater, by Warren, 12s. ; Beethoven's Mount of Olives, 
by ditto, 12s. 

ROBERT COCKS and Co’s FIANO-FORTES 
in Mahogany and Rosewood. It has been observed by the most eminen 
professors, amateurs, and merchants, that their instruments claim a decided 
preference over those by other makers. The touch, tone, and beauty are 
remarkably superior. A list of prices of their piccolos and cottages, with 
drawings and other particulars, may be had, postage free, of the manufac- 
turers, Messrs. R. COCKS, and Co. N.B. Twelve Harps for Sale, and 30 


Piccolos a little used. 
MUSIC CAUTION. 

Messrs. ROBERT COCKS and Co, respectfully inform the musical publi: 
that they have no connexion with any other house in the music ad an 
that thetr only establishment ie 6, New Burlington Street, Londen, late th 
mansion of the Dowager Countew of Cork and Orrery. They deem it righ 
to make thie announcement as letters intended for them have been misdirected 


Now Heady fw delivery, on ALBUM OF PORRION DANCER Wile 
Hieetreted try Panelbard, tt so, a ALaU Mw OF 6VORAL AND 
PLANCWORTR MUSIC, iustrated by that came talented artet, price 1. 





HENRY WYLDE’S NEW COMPOSITIONS, 


Viz.—For the pianoforte—Grand Sonata in E major, Fantasie sur un air fayori; 
Sketch in A major, Marche Triomphante pour quartre mains; for the yoice— 
Hoffnung’s and ich bin so sehr alleine : forming Nos. 4 and 5 of Illustrations of 
Schiller and Goéthe; sung by Herr Pischek. 

Just published by R. MILLS, 140, New Bond Street. 


tr NOW PUBLISHING, 
A WORD WITH “PUNCH,” 


On the respective merits of his Three Puppets, 
WRONGHEAD, SLEEKHEAD, and THICKHEAD, 
With strong Family Likenesses, from the pencil of an eminent artist, 


BY ALFRED BUNN. 
Price 3d. 
To be had of W. 8S. JOHNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, and of all Booksellers 
and Newsmen in Town and Country. 


Mr. and Mrs. DONALD KING 


Beg to inform their Friends and Pupils, that they have returned to London for 
the Winter Season, and will resume their professional pvocations as usual, 


6, Gloucester Place, New Road, Nov. 24th, 1847. 


Clerical, Medical, & General Life Assurance Society. 


In addition to Assurances on Healthy Lives, this Society continues to grant 
Policies on the Lives of Persons subject to Gout, Asthma, Rupture, and other 
diseases, on the payment of a Premium proportioned to the increased risk. The 
plan of granting Assurances on INVALID Lives originated with this office in the 
beginning of 1824. Every description of Assurance may be effected with this 
Society, and Policies are granted on the Lives of Persons in any station, and of 
every age. BONU 

The two first Divisions averaged #22 per cent. on the Premiums paid; the third, 
£28 per cent. The foarth bonus, declared Jan. 1847, averaged rather more than 
£36 percent.; and from the large amount of Frofit reserved for future appropria- 
tion and other causes, the Bonuses hereafter are expected to exceed tbat amount. 

Tables of Rates, with a full Report (recently printed), can be obtained at the 
Society’s Agents, or by addressing a letter to 

GEO. H. PINCKARD, Actuary, 

No. 99, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


CARLISLE CATHEDRAL. 


WANTED, a COUNTER-TENOR, and a TENOR SINGER, for Carlisle Cathe- 
dral. Salary, Fifty Pounds a year each. Attendance daily. Apply to 8. SAUL, 
Esq., Chapter Clerk, Carlisle. 

None need apply who are not conversant with Cathedral Music. 


e e es 
Britannia Life Assurance Company, 
1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, IV. Vict., cap. IX. 
Capital £10,00,000 Sterling. 
ADVANTAGES OF .THIS INSTITUTION. 
Mutua. ASSURANCE BRANCH. ; 

Complete Security afforded to the Assured by means of an ample subscribed 
capital, and the large fund accumulated from the premiums on upwards of 6000 
Policies. 

Half the amount only of the annual premium required during the first five 
years, the remaining half premiums ne Pee out of the profits, which, after 
five years, will be annually divided among the Assured. 

PROPRIETARY BRANCH. 

The lowest rates consistent with security to the Assured. 

An increasing scale of premiums peculiarly adapted to cases where assurances 
are effected for the purpose of securing Loans or De 

Half-credit rates of Premium, whereby credit is given for half the amount of 
premiam for seven years, to be then paid off, or remain a charge upon the Policy, 
at the option of the holder. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE TABLES. 



































Annual Premiums required for an Assurance of €100 for the whole Term of Life 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH. | PROPRIBTARY BRANCH. 
|Half Premium! Whole Pre. | Half Premium) Whole Pre- 
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the Moraing Poet and the Obverwer/! In the latter some 
marks were added by the editer, on whieh we shall, perhaps, 

d it necessary to comment by and bye. It may not be 
soneralily known that the managers, who treated Miss Birch 

ery handsomely, have issued proceedings against her in the 
Prene? uTts, and reeover lommages to the ameunt of 
10.000 france 

DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

M. Juccien commenced his first campaign as manager 
1 theatre, on Monday night, under highly favourable auspices 
Che first conditions of opera, strictly inte rpreted : omplh te 
und brilliant orchestra, a numerous and efficient chorus, an 
accomplished chef d'orchestre, and good principal singers 
were all supplied, whereby the pledges inv sived in the 
reetor’s prospectus were honourably fulfilled. The absence o! 
novelty in the opera selected for performance was balanced by 
the almost entire novelty of the performers, the chief of whom 
were wholly unknown previously on the English stage. ‘The 
prima donna, Madame Dorus Gras, had never before sung in 
English opera, or in the English tongue, and had only studied 
our language within the last few months to render her fit for 
the Grand Opera at Drury Lane. Mr. Sims Reeves was un- 
known, or more properly, unremembered on the English stage, 
and those who did recal the novice of 1842 shook their 
heads, and doubted his continental reputation, Mr. H. Whit- 
worth was in the like predicament as Mr. Reeves, and was 
entirely unknown to more than nine-tenths of the audience. 
Besides these, there were other unknowns, and in short, with 
the exception of Mr. Weiss, all the principal artists were 
strangers to the boards of Drury Lane. Thus the greatest 
curiosity was excited respecting M. Jullien’s company, and 
various were the opinions murmured as to the future position 
of the new English Opera. Let us now say a few words of 
the principal artists separately. 

Madame Dorus Gras had for many years been one of our 
most celebrated concert singers, and had won for herself, in 
that line of the musical profession, a considerable reputation. 
The part chosen by the fair cantatrice for her debut was 
Lucia, in Donizetti’s Bride of Lammermoor, a character 
written for Persiani, and one which did not tax any great 
histrionic efforts on the part of the performer. The high vocal 
powers of Madame Dorus Gras had been acknowledged both 
in France and England, and a great success was expected in 
consequence, though the fact of her having to sing in a new 
language, it was feared, would seriously militate against the 
best efforts of the artist. The debut of Madame Dorus 
Gras approached nearer to a great triumph than her best 
friends had hoped for. The difficulties of the English 
language were certainly not entirely overcome, but enough 
was_mastered to show that immense progress had been 
made by the artist, and that ere long, with further care and 
study, she would become a proficient in our tongue sufficient for 
the purposes of music. The acting of Madame Dorus Gras 
does not belong to the loftiest school; it was, however, cha- 
racterised by much simplicity and ease, a deportment natural 
and graceful, and she showed herself perfect mistress of the 
business of the stage. In the last scene she was highly 
effective, and elicited loud applause from all parts of the house. 
Whatever exceptions we may have taken to Madame Dorus 
Gras’ acting, we have none whatever to make to her singing, 
She was in most delightful voice and sung with great brilliancy 
aud effect, Her first cavatina quite astonished the audience 
by its perfect execution, and the almost marvellous way in 
which the vocalist accomplished the greatest difficulties. The 
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flexibility of Madame Dorus Cras’ votee is proverbial, and 
pethaps this wondrous mechanical facility was never evidenced 
more completely than on Monday night In the reeltative 
and the declamatory muse she was net eo doubtless from 
having to contend with the proaunciation of a fan language, 
an almost insurmountable obstruction. Madame Dorus Gras 
was recetved throughout the opera in the most enthusiastic 
manner, and obtained several reealls during the evening 

The new tenor, Mr. Sine Reewes, achieved, and mast de- 
servedly vchieved, the most unequivocal snceess we havewitnessed 
on the English stage for a quarter of a century. Tt may be in 
the recollection of our readers that in our review of a concert 
in which Mr. Reeves sung last year at Drury Lane, we spoke 
of him in the highest terms, and prognosticated o great 
success for him in dramatic singing. We must own, however, 
that on the stage he has far surpassed our utmost expectations. 
Mr. Reeves’s voice is a pure high tenor of delicious quality, 
the tones vibrating, and equal throughout. The manage- 
ment of this exquisite organ displays considerable skill, and 
proves the artist must have studied deeply and laboured hard 
in his early youth. We have heard no voice out of Italy so 
decidedly Italian as Mr. Reeves's. It is Italian in character 
in timbre ; and there is the Italian feeling in his style. The 
artist has been instructed in the best school, and a fine 
natural capacity has done wonders in a few short years. It 
is almost impossible to believe that within so short a space 
so astonishing an improvement could have taken place in a 
singer, as that we have found in Mr. Reeves, since we heard 
him with little pleasure, and little hope, in 1842. He is now 
an accomplished, indeed we may add, a great singer, and it 
will be his own fault if he be not one of the very greatest 
artists on the modern stage. As an actor Mr. Reeves is also 
entitled to the highest praise. His deportment is natural and 
easy, his action manly and to the purpose, and without 
having recourse to vehement ranting, he exhibits both passion 
and power. In his first scene,on Monday night, he was, 
perhaps, a little cold, doubtless from the anxiety consequent 
on his first appearance, but in the seeond act he came out 
immensely, and created quite a furore. His malediction was 
extremely fine, and the famous death scene was both sung 
and acted in the most artistic and effective manner. Mr. 
Reeves was called for after the first act, twice after the second, 
and again at the end, when the whole house cheered him for 
several minutes. Mr. Reeves’s debut, we repeat, was a great 
triumph. 

Mr. H. Whitworth, the new barytone, created a very 
favourable sensation in the part of Henry, the Enrico of the 
Italian opera. He has a fine, capable voice, and manages it 
with much skill. His upper notes are clear and strong, and 
his delivery is particularly good. He has scarcely passion 
enough for a part like this which has taxed the powers of a 
Tamburini and a Ronconi; nevertheless, he is deserving 
of much praise, and will be a great addition to the new 
operatic corps. 

The orchestra was magnificent, and the chorus nearly as 
fine. Amore splendid band M. Jullien could not have 
selected, and such a band, under such a conductor as Berlioz, 
was never heard within the walls of Drury Lane, or any 
theatre in London, if we except the Royal Italian Opera, from 
which and Her Majesty’s Theatre, M. Jullien has taken his 
leading men. The orchestra was heard to great advantage in 
Beethoven’s overture to Leonora, which, wherefore we could 
not discover, preceded Donizetti’s opera. M. Berlioz, 
deeply versed in the scores of Beethoven, directing it 
with wonderful animation. We must enter our protest 
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a'tainuet interpolate din the twet ect, whieh wae worth 
lose th feel, entively out of place, ond which merited the 
tokens of disapproval it obtained from the audience We are 
sorry to he Hed to notice any defeete in a performance 
+) etteetlont in every Other reepect The chorus was admirab!y 
trained and was quite perfect throughout the performance, the 
piawes and fortes being taken with exceeding care and pre 
ion. The new condector, Mo Heetor Berlion, established 
" Monday tight his continental fame, as one of the greatest 
iving cheft-d'orchestre The highly efficient 
manner in which he ruled the mass of instrumentalists under 
his baton was deserving of all praise. His conducting was marked 
with great decision and energy, and he exhibited that spirit 
ind animation which proved him a true enthusiast in his art, 
It was hardly possible for M, Jullien to have selected a more 
able and competent chef than M. Hector Berlioz. 

M. Jullien has fulfilled the promises of his prospectus in 
every item. He has provided one of the very finest bands 
in the world; a complete and powerful chorus; the best 
performers he could possibly obtain, and a conductor whose 
name is European. That M. Jullien may succeed to his ut- 
most expectations this year is our earnest wish; his outlay 
has been enormous. 

The Drury Lane management seems to have eschewed, and 
pethaps discreetly so, the ballet proper, if we may judge from 
the choregraphic entertainments supplied on Monday after the 
opera. The divertissement is entitled Le Genie du Globe, 
The chief dancers were Mesdames Giubelei, Louise, and 
Melanie Duval, and Mr. Harvey, and all acquitted them- 
selves capitally. The music is written by M. Maretzek. The 
dances are composed and the ballet arranged, with much 
ingenuity and taste. The authoris Mr. Benjamin Barnett. ' 

The scenery, painted by Messrs. Grieve and Telbin, was 
very beautiful; and the dresses were splendid and appropriate, 
The Highland costume, heretofore used, was most properly 
rejected, and the dress of the period of the story assumed. 
A new drop curtain, painted to represent white satin and 
light blue velvet, looped with gold, has been supplied. 

After the opera the National Anthem was sung in full 
chorus. Subsequently M. Jullien was called for, and on his 
appearance was received with immense applause. D. R. 
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DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tur SuHaxsrere Nicut.—Covent Garden never, in its 
palmiest days, presented a more imposing spectacle than it 
did on Tuesday evening, on the occasion of the performance 
instituted in aid of the fund to purchase Shakspere’s house. 
Every seat in the theatre was taken for several days previously, 
and as much as ten pounds was offered for a small box on the 
Monday. The novelty of the performance, no doubt, was 
the main attraction, all the leading Shaksperian actors in the 
metropolis having volunteered their services. The first scene 
introduced Macready in his great character of the king in 
the second part of Henry the Fourth, the tragedian having 
most judiciously selected the death scene, in which he exhibited 
his great artand judgment to the infinite delight of the audience, 
A more splendid piece of acting we have seldom witnessed. 
Mr. Macready was ably supported by Mr. Leigh Murray as 
Prince Hal. Mrs. Butler appeared in the death scene of 
Queen Katharine in Henry the Eighth. In the Two Gentle- 
men of Verona, Harley and Buckstone supported the whim- 
sicalities of Lance and Speed with much spirit and humor. 
The scene of Falstaff’s recruits, before Justice Shallow, in 
the second part of King Henry the Fourth, introduced Mr. 
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|W. Perron ot Justice @hallow, Mr Granty as Paleted, 


Juliet’s Marriage Ihev, from Aemee aad introdweoed 
Mies Helen Pauett ae Juliet, and Wire Glower as the Norse 
we eay how admirably euetained by both these preat 
Mire Nivbett and Mr. Webster won lmmense ap- 
es from The Taming of the Shrew, aa Katharine 
K evler hie full share as CGramio, 

Hack Haeket, and Slender’s © vurtehip, were 
The Merve Wieee of Windvor, to introduce 
e Vestris of Mire. Powe, Mre. Stirling as Mra. Pord, 
Mies Marshall as Ann Page, Mr. Granby as Paletaff, Mr, P, 
Matthews as Shallow, Mr. Charles Mathews as Slender, and 
a strong cast Mr. Phelps as Prospero, ond Miss 
Laura Addison as Miranda, were favorably received in a scene 
from The Tempest ; and Mrs. Warner, sapported by Messrs. 
Graham, J. H. Johnston, G. Vining, &c., wound up eplen- 
didly with the Statue Scene from A Winter's Tale, Macready, 
Webster, Keeley, and the ladies Nisbett, H. Faucit, and 
Glover, were severally honored with a recall, and received 
with greatenthusiasm. The receipts amounted to upwards of 
900. 

Surrey Tueatre.—Mrs. D. W. King appeared, for the 
first time, on the London boards on Wednesday, in The 
Bride of Lammermoor, and, as we learn from all who heard her, 
created avery great sensation. We have not heard Mrs, 
King, but shall take the first opportunity of seeing her and 
judging for ourselves. Mr. Bunn is the most indefatigable 
of managers, and is always "seeking and providing something 
novel for his audience. On Thursday Macbeth was played 
and introduced H. Phillips as Hecate, who was received with 
thunders of applause, The celebrated barytone is announced 
shortly to appear in The Maid of Artois. 

Frencu Prays.—On Monday last this theatre opened its 
doors for the season, rather later than has been usual these 
last few years, and with a company, if we may judge by the 
sample hitherto given, not at all inferior to what we had 
expected of Mr. Mitchell. It is of course understood that 
the present company is meant merely to form what may be 
ealled the groundwork of the edifice, the stars to appear at 
different intervals after Christmas. Considered as such, they 
are open to no objections, except perhaps a want of ensemble, 
and we may attribute some share of this fault to the fact that 
they are new to an English public, unused to act together, a 
great desideratum in theatricals, and suffering evidently in 
many instances from the effects of the prevailing epidemic. 
Le Jeune Mari was the first piece produced, known in England 
by the title of Spring and Autumn ; it was respectably done, 
As M. Montaland was suffering from severe hoarseness, we 
cannot with any justice pronounce a decided opinion on 
this gentleman’s merits. M. St. Marie was decidedly 
too old for the part he impersonated. The ladies were 
Mesdames Valmy, Saint-Ange and Davenay, the latter play- 
ing the part of the niece, Clara, with much judgment 
and discretion. The second piece is an importation from the 
Theatre Francais, and is entitled La Cigue. The scene is 
laid at Athens, and turns upon the disgust which Clinias 
(M. Fechter) evinces for a life of dissolute idleness and pro- 
fligacy, his contempt for his old companions of debauchery 
and his resolve to put an end to his life by taking hemlock, 
He leaves his two friends, Paris and Cléon, to dispute his 
inheritance, the decision to depend on the arbitrage of a 
young slave of great personal beauty, whom he has just 
bought. The slave, however, refuses both the suitors, and 
the affair terminates by a marriage between her and niet 
in‘ whose heart she has aroused sentiments of dignity an 
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honour which he had conceived lost for ever, The plot of 
this play is simple to a fault, and recalls to mind the satires 
in dialogue of the schools of Aristophanes and Plautus. There 
is much of caustic irony about it ; the repartees are good and 
salient, and it is enlivened by much wit, which never 
degenerates into the common-place, of that sort which creates 
a smile on the countenance, and leaves behind it no qualms 
or doubts as to its being genuine, It is written in verse, and 
is decidedly of the good school of French comedy, although 
we are inclined to think that much of the point is lost on 
account of the locality chosen by the author, which would 
have been more appropriately situate in Paris than in Athens. 
M. Fechter did his part carefully, and evinces capabilities of a 
high order; we shall watch his progress with pleasure. 
M. Cartigny was quite out of his element, and M. Tourrillon 
not at all up to the mark. Madlle. Baptiste looked exceed- 
ingly pretty and played her part with much feeling. In the 
Vicomte de Giroflée we shook hands with an old friend of the 
Princess’s, the part being played at that theatre by Mr. 
Compton. We really think there should be a law to compel 
managers to acknowledge the source from which they derive 
their dramatic pilferings ; as no law of international copyright 
exists, common courtesy, the only payment the miserable 
author gets, should induce the plagiarist to make honorable 
mention of his name at any rate. {But to return to the 
St. James’s. Giroflée was played with much talent and 
humor by M. Josset. This gentleman has had no trumpeter 
to announce his arrival; he has never played in Paris, but 
comes from Nantes, to which town he will certainly never 
return, He is the best niais we have had in London since 
Arnal was here ; he sings his couplets much better than we 
have hitherto heard them sung in this theatre; he was 
deservedly applauded, and will become a favorite. We shall 
speak next week with mote confidence of the merits of the 
artistes. We look forward with pleasure to the arrival of 
M. Bocage, who is to play the part of Créon in Antigone, 
the entire music of Mendelssohn to be given under the 
conduct of the celebrated Benedict; let us hope that the pa- 
tronage of the public will be such as to induce Mr. Mitchell 
to follow it up by Racine’s Athalie, with the choruses set 
to music by the same great composer. J. pg C ‘ 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


STATUE TO MENDELSSOHN. 


Sir,—I resume again, on this important subject, as my last commu- 
nication was unavoidably short, in the fear of losing your publishing 
hour, but I thought I would not lose even the smallest opportunity of 
mooting for the furtherance of this desirable question to a successful 
attainment, and the sooner, sir, we arrive at this termination the greater 
the amount of credit will be due to us as—devotees enthusiastically 
kneeling at the shrine of genius—as, acting quickly and spontaneously, 
and, from impulses that proceed at once from the heart—hearts! that 
ought to o’erflow with grateful aspirations for the parentage and birth of 
such a bright and beauteous orb, such divine emanations of intellect— 
such spiritual inspiration, that can only shine 9nce before us, in our short 
career; therefore ought we to make much of what lies in our power, by 
being instant in our efforts in rendering this, our “ Last Tribute.’ In 
my last, sir, there was an expression of fact lest there should not be that 
union of purpose which ought to reign paramount in such a theme as 
the present, but happily, I am inclined to think that this may be allayed, 
from circumstances that have transpired since. But I st Il emphatically 
and fervently ‘hope with. your-Paris correspondent, that the question 
of Bust will be merged into that of Staiue. 1 hope this, as, ought we 
to be satisfied with the placing; the mere placing a small—unpretending 
—piece of masonry like a bust, in some out ‘of the way building to be 
placed i n some obscure and out of the way corner, and for persons to go 
out of the way to catch a glimpse of the same? In my idea ’twill be 
Just so auch subscribed money thrown away, for as soon as the inaugu- 











ration is over, it will be forgotten and neglected, and:we shall'need: re: 
minding, that we possess such a “‘ small memento” to bind‘u¢ to the 
memory of such “large” worth.» £ hope, sit, ‘for the sake of! our 
character,—for the sake of our teste, for the sake of survivitig friends, 
for the sake of the departed himself, that this will not bedone; | You 
must yourself, sir, take a great interest in this affair!) Do» then; for 
genius’s sake, throw your interest into the scale ;—take up your pen, ‘sir, 
and second what your friend and correspondent has so well suggésted; 
strike at once while the subject is youngand fresh, lest it:go too far} lest, 
sir, that a long list and a large amount would be the result; and you ‘have 
only to take it in hand to command. this. 1 wished.to have--hinted-this 
to you in my last, but was prevented by pressure of time, I therefore 
hope now, that what you do you will do. quickly, and J feel not the 
least anxiety about raising funds necessary “ even” for a statue, for 
the wusical world has only to be appealed to, I am sure on this occasion 
for the immediate and prompt response of large subscriptions. Hoping, 
next week, to see a long list of goodly amounts, together with the: latest 
detail and on dits in your columns, touching this affair. 

I remain, yours truly, G, W, F. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—Having no oppprtunity of studying thorough bass, I should be 
much obliged if you would give me the rules for accidental sharps 
and flats in writing music, as I am often at a loss to know whether for 
instance to write F sharp or G flat. An answer to this question will, sir, 
greatly oblige, your constant reader. ode 

{We refer our Correspondent to Dr. Day’s System of Harmony, where 
he will find the best instruction on Notation.—Ep, M. W.] 





To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Sir,—Should you in your paper of this week criticise the Grand Opera 
at Drury Lane, on the opening night (Monday last), I beg to call your 
kind attention to a mistake in the name of an individual severely criticised 
by the Morning Chronicle, also their vindication by Mr. Clifford, as 
appeared in the same paper of Thursday last, that you might not fall into 
the same error. I will here submit to your notice my letter, or what is 
nearly the same, their version of it. ‘ Grand Opera, Drury Lane,~In 
our notice of the opening performance at this theatre on Monday night, 
the character of Bucklaw was criticised as performed by Mr. Clifford ; 
that gentleman having been suffering from indisposition, the ‘part 
allotted to him was supported by another, a Mr, Garstéo, as appears 
now in the Drury Lane bills of the day. But the mistake arose from the 
circumstance of his Mr. Clifford’s name remaining in the bills, and no 
mention being made of his absence.” Trusting you will give your kind 
attention to this should you speak of the Opera. 

I remain, &c., yours truly, Ggorce CuirrorD. 


PROVINCIAL. 

LIVERPOOL.—SATURDAY EveNING Concerts,—(From our Correspon- 
dent.)—These popular concerts, that have been established for the working 
class, by the committee of the Northern Mechanics’ Institution, continue 
to keep up their high character, for which, they have so long been distin- 
guished. The entertainments of this season, commenced with: Herr 
Staudigl; and have been followed by Mr. H. Russell, Mr, Wilson, the 
celebrated Mrs. Wood, late Miss Paton, the Misses Smith, “The Distin 
Family,’’ and on Saturday evening last, a concert was given, at which 
appeared Miss Whitnall, Mr. John Parry. Mr. Blagrove, (Concettifia) 
Mr, G, Weiss and Mr. Robinson. Unfortunately the weather:was unfa- 
vourable, and we are sorry to say, the concert was the most unsuccessful 
of the season. ; 

Paistey.—-Mr. Henry Russevt.—On Thursday evening last, this 
popular vocalist and composer appeared in the Exchange Rooms, ‘The 
high repute in which Mr. Russell is deservedly held in this quarter may 
be gathered from the fact, that, notwithstanding the, unfavourableistatey 
of the weather, and the present severe depression of trade, his audience 
was one of the largest and most respectable which has congregated in 
Paisley, on a similar occasion, for a considerable period back. Mr. Rus- 
sell appeared in excellent voice, and gave a namber of his 
melodies in his own pleasing and attractive style. . ‘‘ Why don*tthe men: 
propose?” was admirably sung, and called forth peals of, laughter, and 
thunders of applause. ‘The Gin. Fiend” was.a performance which 
conjured up to the audience all the horrors of strong drink, and inspired 
the mind, as it were, with an instinctive abhorrence of ‘the dréadful 
abandonment of the drunkard. The ‘‘ Pauper’s Drive’’ followed, and was 
given with that deep pathos which Russell alone can impart to auch pere 
formances; this piece was rapturously received. “The next performance. 
was, however, one of the best musical commentaries on the morale 
of capital punishments. Music is a very desirable’ auxiliary” to’ the 
cause of morality, and in the hands of one like Russell, it-cannot but 
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prove, a most: effective one. He is therefore deserving of the best 
encouragement’ of ‘all, whether they be admirers of song or lovers of 
morality. It;mot frequently occurs that public support is withheld where 
it should. be awarded.» We are, however, glad to know, that with Mr. 
Russell the case is different. He is, indeed, amongst the most popular of 
the most popular of ‘all our vocalists'and he is deservedly so, and the 
more he. is. known, the more popular; we feel assured, will he become. 
From the rapturous manner in which his entertainment was received, we 
trust that he may be induced to favour a Paisley audience with another 
evening soon.—Paisley Journal, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Exeter HAtzy. —Mendelssohn’s 114th Psalm, one of the 
most exquisite of modern sacred works, and Handel’s Acis 
and Galatea, the most divine of all musical pastorals, was 
performed on Monday evening by members of Mr. Hullah’s 
First Upper Singing School, together with the following prin- 
cipal vocal performers :—Mr. Lockey, Mr. Williams, Mr. H. 
Phillips, and the Misses Stewart and Gill. The performance 
of Mendelssohn’s Psalm reflects the greatest credit on Mr. 
Hullah’s. pupils. The chorus went remarkably well, and the 
band, under Mr. Willy’s leadership, composed of some of 
the best instrumentalists of the day, was highly efficient. The 
pastoral of Handel was also rendered in a most praiseworthy 
manner, all the principals acquitting themselves in the most 
creditable manner. In brief the performance was one of the 
best we have heard under themanagement of the talented director, 
Mri‘Hullah. We have not been hitherto-able to afford that 
room to the notice of the performances, under the direction of 
Mr. Hullah, which their importance in themselves as efforts of 
art, and as proceeding from one of the most rising institutions 
of thé day would seem to warrant; but we shall take the 
earliest opportunity of devoting a ‘leading column to their 
consideration. 

Royvas Iratian Orena.—We learn from the best authority 
that Mr. Beale, in consequence of a delicate state of health, 
_ which disinclines him from very arduous duties, joined to his 
numerous avocations connected with the great establish- 
ment in Regent Street, has withdrawn from the management 
of thistheatre. Mr. Beale’s loss, as a manager, will be univer- 
sally regretted, but we are happy to state that his immense 
influence and interest will continue to be exerted in behalf of 
the new Italian Opera. 

Mr, Brintex Ricuarps has returned to town from a tour 
in Wales, whither he had gone for the benefit of his health, 
and has now resumed his professional duties. 

sate Wuitaker the composer died on Saturday last, 
aged 71, 

Mapame Menpetssoun Bartuorpy has received letters 
of.eondolence from three crowned heads :—The Queen of Great 
Britain, the’ King of Prussia and the King of Saxony.— 
Journal des Debats. 

Buxy,axp.Lixp.—This action is expected shortly to be 
tried. On. Monday the special jury nominated a few days back, 
was, in legal logy, “reduced” to twenty four, by the 
solicitors on both sides. It appears that the cause stands the 
sécond in the paper for Monday weck, and its position for 
hearing on that. day will depend on the causes previously 

seven being allotted for each day. It is understood 
that the demurrer in the action will be ‘tried before the 20th 
instait.—Morning Post. 

Mr. Rooxe’s. Concert.—In our last week’s notice we 
Omitted several particulars connected with the above con- 
cert, which should have found a place in our notice. For 
instance we should not have passed over the galuable aid 
rendered by Sterndale Bennett, nor that of Messrs. Balsir Chatter- 
ton.and. Richardson... We are pleased to learn that the Fund 








for the widow and Children of Mr. Rooke progresses favorably, 
and we beg to call especial attention to the subscription lists, 
which will still be open at all the principal music’ sellers, and 
are forwarded to Mr. Wilson, Treasurer to the Committee. 

Tue Sacred Harmonic Socrety.—Last night The 
Messiah was performed for the first time this season. The 
great oratorio was ably interpreted by the executants of this 
society, and favorably received by a crowded audience. The 
principals were Made. Caradori and Miss Steele, Messrs. J. 
Bennett, and H. Phillips. Encores and applauses were 
almost wholly abstained from. 

PuitHARMonic.—The concerts next season will take place 
as follows: Monday March 13,27; April 10; May 1, 15, 
29; June 12, 26.-—The rehearsals will take place as hereto- 
fore, on the Saturdays preceding the concerts. 

Ancient Concerts,—It is expected that the concerts of 
ancient music will commence the third week in March. 
The Bishop of Bath and Wells has succeeded the Archbishop 
of York, as one of the directors. 

Amateur Society.—The concerts of this Society, will 
take place at the Hanover Square Rooms, next season, as 
follows : February 24 ; March 10. 24; April 7, 21; May 12, 
29, and June 9. The rehearsals will take place a week 
preceding the performances. 

Tue Noblemen’s and Gentlemen's Catch Club, will com- 
mence its eighty-sixth season, on the 4th of March. 

Tue Grex Cxvs will commence its monthly meetings on 
the 18th inst., at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, and conclude 
in May. 

Tue Mapnicat Society will celebrate its 107th anniversary 
the third week in January. 

Tue Melodists’ Club will resume its monthly meetings on 
the 25th of January, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, and  con- 
clude in June. H.R. H. The Duke of Cambridge. patron 
and president of the Club, will give a prize for a song, to be 
sung by Mr. Lockey, with a harmonized melody for four 
equal voices, 

Tue Western Mapricat Socrety will hold its annual 
festival, early in March. 

A New Orera, we hear, is about to be produced at Drury 
Lane, the music by Barnett, the libretto by the successful 
author of ‘* Flying Culours.” 

Tue Messrs, Distins have returned to Town, having 
given concerts with immense success in the following Towns. 
Boulogne, Dovor, Lewes, Chichester, Jersey, Guernsey, Guil- 
ford, Scarboro’, Whitby, Stockton, Newcastle, Sunderland, 
North aod South Shields, Carlisle, Maryport, Cockermouth, 
Keswick, Penrith, Dumfries, Kilmarnoch, Greenock, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Perth, Dundee, Capar, Dunbar, Berwick, Durham, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Bolton, Chester, Hull, Leicester, 
Ashby, Cambridge, and Ashford. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. D—Is informed that the recitatives in the opera of The Bride of 
Lammermoor, as sung at Drury Lane. are identical with the recilatives, 
as performed in the opera at Her Majesty's Theatre. 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Messicurs DIS TIN 


to inform their Friends and the be they have arrived in TOWN FOR 
THE SEASON, Dustin’s Musical Instrament Repository, 31, Cranbourne 
Street, Leicester Square; the ooniy J House in England for Disttn’s Patent Sax 
themselyes. Courto1s Cornets, Eien? 


Horns and SAx Tuas, as 
1 kf £5 58. Nowready, Distin’s Sax Hoan 
blished! “Drawings and Explana- 


Guineas. Distin’s Corto nafode 
and Cornxt Turor, Price 6s., the best ever pu 
tions of all Instruments transmitted for Two Stamps. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
GRAND OPERA. 


LAST THREE NIGHTS OF “THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR.” 
000 

M. JULLIEN has the honor to announce, that in consequence of the produc- 
tion of M. BAtFe’s NEW OPERA, “THE MAID OF HONOR, on Monpay, 
December 20th, the Last Three Pertormances of “ THE BRIDE OF LAMMER- 
MOOR, will take place on MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, & FRIDAY NEXT. 
These will be the last occasions on which Mr. REEvgs, Mr. Weiss, Mr. WHIT- 
wortH, and Madame Dorus Gras can appear in the same Opera, 











0 
MONDAY, December 13th, 1847, Her Majesty’s Servants will perform 


“The Bride of Lammermoor.” 


(Founded on Sir Walter Scott’s celebrated Novel.) 
The Music by Donizetti. 


Edgar (Master of Ravenswood) ........sseseeeeee Mr. 8S. REEVES. 
Colonel Ashton, ..........ssseeeees decceseed Mr. H. WHITWORTH. 
Raymond,.......... Mr WEISS, 

Lucy Ashton, .......... Madame DORUS GRAS. 


‘The Conduct of the Orchestra is confided to Mi HECTOR BERLIOZ, 


After which will be represented the — new Allegorical Divertissement, 
entitle 


“LE: GENIE DU GLOBE.” 


Principal Dancers, Madame LOUISE, Madetle. MELANIE DUVAL, Madame 
GIUBILEI, Madelle. VAITE, and Mr. HARVEY. 

Prices OF ApMIssioN—Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Pit, 3s. 6d.+ Dress Circle, 7s. ; 
Boxes, 5s.; First Gallery, 2s.; Second Gallery, 18.; Private Boxes, #1 1s. an 
2 2s. 

As the season will be for three months only, instead of eight as hitherto, there 
will be only Fifty Representations, and the terms to Subscribers reduced accord- 
ingly, viz. Stalls, 15 Guineas; Private Boxes, 60 Guineas, 80 Guineas, and 
120 Guineas, 

Doors open at seven, the Opera to commence at half-past seven. 


ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL, 

THERE is a Vacancy in the Choir for a CONTRA-TENOR VOICE. None need 
apply as Candidates who are not Members of the Established Church, and willing 
to enter on probation. Age not to exceed Thirty years. 

Further particulars may be had on application to Mr. J. L. HOPKINS, Organis 








VALUABLE AND EXTENSIVE 
MUSICAL LIBRARY; 
CREMONA VIOLINS of unusual pretensions, a 
SERAPHINE, and a few valuable Paintings. 
PUTTICK AND SIMPSON, 


(Successors to Mr. FLETCHER) Auctioneers of Music and Literary Property, 
will sell by Auction, at their Great Room, 191, PICCADILLY, on FRIDAY, 
DECEMBER Iith, and following day, at one o’clock most punctually, the 
extremely valuable 


Library of a distinguished Professor, 


Comprising avery extensive collection of Theoretical and Historical works, from 
the earliest period, many of which are of great variety ; sacred music, anthems, 
motets, masses, &c. ; organ music ; piano-forte music, by the great composers, a 
truly valuable assemblage ; operas, including all the stendare works, &c., some 
valuable unpublished scores ; Handel’s works, Dr. Arnold’s edition complete, 
on large paper, and numerous separate works ; vocal music of all classes ; the 
collected works of Weber, Hummel, Bach, Beethoven, Spohr, Mendelssohn, &c., 
the whole in unusually fine condition. Also, the extraordinary assemblage of 
Violins and Violoncellos, by eminent makers, mostly collected by a gentleman in 
the course of his travels, and during his residence on the Continent. 

May be viewed two days before the Sale. Catalogues will be sent on application. 


CONCERTINA, 


JOSEPH SCATES, Manufacturer of 
the Concertina, begs to inform the 
Musical Publicthat he has REMOVED 
from Frith Street, to 32, NEW BOND 
STREET, where he continues to supply 
this fashionable and charming in- 
strument, the same as patronized by 
Signor Giulio Regondi for the last two 
years. Prices, with all the late im- 
provements, from #5 to €15 each. 


Publishers of Giulio Regondi’s Rudi- 
ments, Second Edition—and his other 
works. 

SCATES, 32, New Bond Street, 

LONDON. 





THE 











New Music for the Concertina and. Piano-Forte. 


ae 


Just published, by Messrs. WHEATSTONE and Co., Patentees and Manufac- 
turers of the Concertina, 20, Conduit Street, Regent Street. s. d, 
Gems of the Italian Opera, by George Case ¥ ‘a each 3 6 
No. 1. Tu vedrai la sventurate, trom “Ii Pirata.” 
— 2. Bel raggio io from “ Semiramide.’? 
Fantasia from Lucrezia Borgia, by Richard Blagrove we oe 
Jullien’s Bridal Waltz, arranged by Carlo Minasi .. PY ae 
No. 25 of Select Melodies, containing Rossini’s Ode to Pope Pius IX, 
arranged by Joseph Warren. aa nT ry ss ky 6 


CHAULIEU'S 
FAMILY PIANO-FORTE MAGAZINE. 


Including Classical and Drawing-Room Pieces. 
Monthly Parts, Five Shillings. Annual Subscription, £2 Qs. 
Just Published, CH RIS TMA S! a Characteristic Sonata : 
1,.—Christmas Eve. 2.—The Shepherds, 3.—The Kings. 4.—Christmas Day. 


6 
6 





To be had of all Music-sellers and Stationers ; and at the Office, 3, Alfred Place, 
Bedford Square, 
N.B.—COUNTRY AGENTS WANTED. 





ee AROMATIC REGENERATOR, for Improving and Promoting 
THE GROWTH OF HUMAN HAIR. 


To tHe Lapres.—A lady had the following letter inserted in the Timez news- 
paper on August 7, 1846. Reader, remember this letter was put into the paper by 
the lady herself, as a testimony to the virtues of Grimstone’s Aromatic Regenerator: 

“Mrs. Weekley, of No. 3, Swan-street, Borough, takes this opportunity of public- 
ly thanking Mr. W. Grimstone, of the Herbary, Highgate, for the e of his 
Aromatic Regenerator, in having completely restored the hair on her head, after 
using it about four months, and the whole of her hair is much stronger and more 
luxuriant than it ever was before the baldness appeared. She will feel a pleasure 
in me ya any lady.of respectability to the above facts.—3, street, 
Borough. 

The most delicate ladies may use this delightful product of the most aromatic 
herbs and flowers with confidence; its refreshing odour removes head-ache and 
makes it a most necessary companion to the toilet. In cases of nervous head-ache, 
pour ten or twelve drops on the crown of the head; if very bad, repeat it every 
quarter of an hour. In most cases, relief is certain in ten minutes. It aces 
hair on children’s heads in a few applications. If used on infants’ heads, it 
has such a peculiar cooling influence on the brain as to prevent convulsions, 
as well as promoting the growth of hair.—See pamphlet of testimonials with 


every bottle. F 
CASE OF RING-WORM CURED. 


14, Devonshire-sq., Bishopsgate-st., 19th July, 1847. 

“ Mr. Frederick Bradshaw, having lost some portion of his hair from ring-worm, 
has had it so perfectly and so wonderfully restored by only a short application of 
Mr. Grimstone’s “ Aromatic Regenerator,” feels thus called upon gratefally and 
publicly to acknowledge it. Mr. F. Bradshaw has much pleasure in thus bearing 
testimony to the efficacy of the senate and Mr. Grimstone is at perfect liberty to 
make any use of this communication he pleases. 

To Mr. W. Grimstone, Herbary, Highgate, near London.”’ 

Sold by Mrs. J. and E. Atkinson, 24, Old Bond-street ; Messrs. Fisher and Toller, 
Conduit-street; J. Sanger, Chemist, &c., 150, Oxford-street ; Messrs. Barclay and 
Son, Farringdon-street ; Mr. Johnston, 68, Cornhill ; Thomas Keating, Chemist, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard ; Messrs. Hannay and Co., 63, Oxford-street; and by all 
Chemists, Druggists, and Medicine Vendors. Sold in triangular bottles, at 4s., 
7s., an 1118, each; and forwarded by post at 4s.6d., 7s. 8d., and 12s., case in- 
cluded ,for money orders only. Sold only, Wholesale, at the Herbary, Highgate. 
The 7s .contains two 4s., the 11s. four times the quantity of the 4s. 


The Greatest Sale of any Medicine in the Globe. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


A Very Wonderful Cure of a Disordered Liver and Stomach. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Charles Wilson, 30, Princes Street, Glasgow, 
dated February 18th, 1847. 

‘ $1n,—Having taken your Pills to remove a disease of the Stomach and Liver, 
under which I had long suffered, and having followed your printed instructions 
I have regained that health, which 1 had thought lost for ever. I had previous! 
had recourse to several medical men, who are celebrated for their skill, but instead 
of curing my complaint, it inc to a most alar egree, Humanly 
—— your Pills have saved my life! Many tried to dissuade me from using 
them, and I doubt not but that hundreds are de! from taking your most ex- 
cellent medicine, in consequence of the impositions practised by many worthless 
persons; but what a pity it is that the deception used by others, should be the 
means of preventing many unhappy persons, under disease, from regaining health, 
by the use of your Pills. hen I commenced the use of your Pills, I was in a most 

hed condition, and to my great delight, in a few days afterwards, there was 
a considerable change for the better, and by continuing to uset for some 
weeks, I have been perfectly restored to health, to the surprise of all who have 
witnessed the state to which I had been reduced by the disordered state of the 
Liver and Stomach; would to God, that every poor sufferer would avail himself of 


the same astonishing remedy.” 
To Professor Holloway.” (Signed, “ CHARLES WILSON.” 


These truly invaluable Pills can be obtained at the Establishment of Professor 
HoLiowar fis, Strand, (near Temple Bar), London; and of most respectable 
Vendors of icines throughout the civilized World, at_the following prices— 
s. Lid 26. 9d. 45.64, 116., 223.5 and 398, each Box, ‘There it @ considerable 
aying by 





g the larger sizes, 
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Messrs. Robt. Cocks’s New MusicalPublications. 


MARBECK’S BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER: 
for voices in unison, arranged for Modern use, with an ad libitum Organ 
Bass accompaniment, by R, Janes, Price 5s, 
VIOLIN MUSIC. 

SPOHR’s GREAT SCHOOL for the VIOLIN, translated by John 
Bishop, with two Portraits, (the Author’s — copy), 36s.; Campag- 
noli’s Great School for ditto, dedicated to his Royal Highmess the Duke of 
Cambridge, translated by John Bishop, 26s. ; Paganini’s Method for the Violin, 
12s.; Rode Baillot’s and Kreutzer’s Method, 10s, 6d.; Dubourg on the 
Violin, 5s.; and Rousselot’s complete Edition of Beethoven’s Seventeen 
Violin Quartets, €6 62, London, Robert Cocks and Co. 

ORATORIOS. 

JOHN: BISHOP"s admired edition of the MESSIAH, from Handel’s score, 
15s ; the four Coronation Anthems, 12s. ; and the Dettingen Te Deum, 12s.; 
Haydn’s Creation, by John Bishop, 15s.; the Seasons, by Clementi, 21s. ; 
maltis’s Order of the Daily Service, a superb edition, 6s.; separate parts to 
ditto; Warren’s edition of Beethoven’s Mount of Olives, 12s. ; ditto Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater, 12s.; also, a very superior edition of Boyce’s Cathedral Music, 
a very large paper copy, #8 8s. London, Robert Cecks and Co. 

SEPTETT MUSIC. 

ALL BEETHOVEN’s nine Symphonies, all his Overtures; all Mozart’s 
Symphonies, all his Overtures ; Rossini’s nine Favourite Overtures; the Grand 
Symphonies and Overtures by A. and B. Romberg; Handel’s 12 Grand 
Overtures, and his six Grand Concerto’s: all the best Overtures by Weber, 
Auber, Boiledieu, Herold, Paer; Bellini, Onslow, Gluck, Weigl, and Weber ; 
Haydn’s 12 Grand Symphonies as Quintets ; Mozart’s 10 Violin Quartets, 
42s.; his six Quintets, 42s.; and Beethoven’s 17 Quartets, €6 6s.; and 82 
ditto by Haydn, #5 58, London, Robert Cocks and Co, N.B. Catalogues 
gratis and postage free. 

CHAMBER MUSIC. 

BY FORDE, for PIANO, FLUTE, and BASS; the three Amateur Trios 
86 books, each 4s.; Social Concerts, 48 books, each 2s. and 4s ; Forde’s 
Chamber Trios, for two flutes and piano, 36 books, each 4s.; L’Anima Trios, 
for ditto, 36 books, each 4s.; and 12 [talian Airs, each 2s_Reissiger’s Trios, 
for piano, flute, and bass, one to eight, each 8s. and 10s.; the same for 
piano, violin, and bass, each 8s. aud 10s.; Haydn’s 12 Grand Symphonies, 
arranged by Czerny, for piano, flute, violin, and bass, each 4s. and 5s.; 
Mozart’s six Grand Symphonies, for ditto, by Clementi, each 8s. 

London, printed only by Messrs. Robert Cocks and Co., publishers to 


the Queen. 
NEW FLUTE AND PIANO MUSIC 

BY FORDE. L’Anima dell’ Opera, i.e., 25th Set from Flotow’s Opera, 
Allesandro Stradella, three books, each 3s. ; 26th Set from Verdi’s Opera, 
Nino, three books, each 3s.; 27th Set from Donizetti’s Opera, Lucrezia 
Borgia, three books, each 3s.; 28th Set from Donizetti’s Opera, La Favorita, 
three books, each 3s, ; 29th Set from Verdi’s Opera, I Lombardi, three books, 
each 3s,; Flute Solos, Libretto Musicale. A Series of Opera and National 
Airs, chiefly with Variations, 12 books, each 1s. ; and 2,000 other works for 
the flute. London, published only by Messrs. Cocks and Co, N.B. A 
catalogue of flute and piano music gratis, and postage free. Pianos and 
harps for sale or hire. Ditto, Messrs. Rudall and Rose’s flutes. 

CLASSICAL MUSIC for Christmas Presents. 
Printed only by ROBERT COCKS and Co.:—Beethoven’s Masterpieces 
for the Pianoforte, 36 of his Sonatas, edited by his pupil, Charles Czerny, 
in 5 vols., each 2ls.; his nine Grand Symphonies for the Pianoforte, by 
Kalkbrennef, in 1 vol., 63s. 6d.; Czerny’s ry Pianoforte School, dedi- 
cated to the Queen, 4 vols., each 31s. 6d.; J: S. Bach’s 48 Preludes and 
Fugues, fingered by Czerny, 31s. éd.; his Art of Fugue, 21s.; and five other 
volumes of his works, fingered by Czerny, each 2ls.; Czerny’s School of 
Fugue Playing, 21s.; Czerny’s School of Embellishment, 2!s.; Czerny’s School 
of Preluding, 21s. : Czerny’s School of Extemporizing, 21s.; Rinck’s Organ 
School, a new edition, by John Bishop, 36s.; Sphor's Violin School, by 
John Bishop, 36s,; Campagnoli’s Violin School, by John Bishop, 26s.; 
Handel’s Messiah, by John Bishop, 15s.; the Four Coronation Anthems, b 
ditto, 12s.; the Dettingen, by ditto, 12s.; Haydns Creation, by ditto, 15s. ; 
Tallis’s Orders of the Daily Service, 6s.; Haydn’s Seasons, by Clementi, 
21s, ; Rossini’s Stabat Mater, by Warren, 12s,; Beethoven's Mount of Olives, 
by ditto, 12s. 

ROBERT COCKS and Co’s FPIANO-FORTES 
in Mahogany and Rosewood. It has been observed by the most eminen 
professors, amateurs, and merchants, that their instruments claim a decided 
preference over those by other makers. The touch, tone, and beauty are 
remarkably superior. A list of prices of their piccolos and cottages, with 
drawings and other particulars, may be had, postage free, of the manufac- 
turers, Messrs. R. COCKS, and Co. N.B. Twelve Harps for Sale, and 30 


Piccolos a little used, 
MUSIC—CAUTION. 

Messts: ROBERT COCKS and Co. respectfully inform the musical public 
that they have no connexion with any other house in the music trade, an 
that their only establishment is 6, New Burlington Street, London, late th 
mansion of the Dowager Countess of Cork and Orrery. They deem it righ 
to make this announcement as letters intended for them have been misdirected 
we Now Ready for Giver, an ALBUM OF FOREIGN DANCE MUSIC 

illustrated by Brandhard, 12s.; also, an ALBUM OF VOCAL AND 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC, illustrated by that same talented artist, price 12s, 


Y | are effected for the 





HENRY WYLDE’S NEW COMPOSITIONS, 


Viz.— For the pianoforte—Grand Sonata in E major, Fantasie sur un air favori; 
Sketch in A major, Marche Triomphante pour quartre mains; for the voice— 
Hoffnung’s and ich bin so sehr alleine : forming Nos, 4 and 5 of lilustrations of 
Schiller and Goéthe; sung by Herr Pischek. 

Just published by R. MILLS, 140, New Bond Street. 


tr NOW PUBLISHING, 
A WORD WITH “PUNCH,” 


On the respective merits of his Three Puppets, 
WRONGHEAD, SLEEKHEAD, and THICKHEAD, 


With strong Family Likenesses, from the pencil of an eminent artist, 


BY ALFRED BUNN. 
Price 3d. 
To be had of W. S. JOHNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, and of all Booksellers 
and Newsmen in Town and Country. 


Mr. and Mrs. DONALD KING 


Beg to inform their Friends and Pupils, that they have returned to London for 
the Winter Season, and will resume their professional avocations as usual. 


6, Gloucester Place, New Road, Nov. 24th, 1847. 


Clerical, Medical, & General Life Assurance Society. 


In addition to Assurances on Healthy Lives, this Society continues to grant 
Policies on the Lives of Persons subject to Gout, Asthma, Rupture, and other 
diseases, on the payment of a Premium proportioned to the increased risk. The 

lan of granting Assurances on INVALID Lives originated with this office in the 

ginning of 1824. Every description of Assurance may be effected with this 

Society, and Policies are granted on the Lives of Persons in any station, and of 
every age. BONUSES. 

The two first Divisions averaged #22 per cent. on the Premiums paid; the third, 
£28 per cent. The fourth bonus, declared Jan. 1847, averaged rather more than 
£36 percent.; and from the large amount of Frofit reserved for future appropria- 
tion and other causes, the Bonuses hereafter are expected to exceed that amount. 

Tables of Rates, with a full Report (recently printed), can be obtained at the 
Society’s Agents, or by addressing a letter to 

GEO. H. PINCKARD, Actuary, 

No. 99, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


CARLISLE CATHEDRAL, 

WANTED, a COUNTER-TENOR, and a TENOR SINGER, for Carlisle Cathe- 
dral. Salary, Fifty Pounds a year each. Attendance daily. Apply to S. SAUL, 
Esq., Chapter Clerk, Carlisle. 

None need apply who are not conversant with Cathedral Music, 


a e * 
Britannia Life Assurance Company, 
1, Princes Stréet, Bank, London. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, IV. Vict., cap. IX. 
Capital £10,00,000 Sterling. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH. 

Complete Security afforded to the Assured by means of an ample subscribed 
capital, and the large fund accumulated from the premiums on upwards of 6000 
Policies. 

Half the amount only of the annual premium required during the first five 
years, the remaining half premiums boing pe out of the profits, which, after 
five years, will be annually divided among the Assured. 

PROPRIETARY BRANCH. 

The lowest rates consistent with security to the Assured. 

An increasing scale of premiums peculiarly adapted to cases where assurances 

of securing or 

Half-credit rates of Premium, whereby credit is given for half the amount 
premium for seven years, to be then paid off, or remain a charge upon i 
at the option of the holder. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE TABLES. 


Annual Premiums required for an Assurance of #100 for the whole Term of Life 
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MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH. 
Half Premium| Whole Pre- 
first five 
years. 


PROPRIETARY BRANCH. 


Half Premium} Whole Pre- 
first seven | mium after 
Seven years. 
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PETER MORRISON, Resipent Diagcror. 











Theatre Bopal, Gee Brury Lane. 


GRAND OPERA.-PROSPECTUS. 


Ir is a circumstance as unaccountable as extraordinary that in an age when Music has made such rapid proeetaeens agized Nations, as not only to 
one of our chief Recreations and Amusements, but to form part of almost all ceremonials, whether mili! vil, or religious, and when every City of any im 
in Germany, France, or Italy, } a nee its own Musical Institution, that London, the Metro) of the World, should still be without any acknowl 
ment for the protection and advancement of the Lyrical Drama. It cannot be urged that the English are not a Musical Nation, or how is it that, for ac 
portion of the year, London becomes the universal rendezvous of the greatest Artistes of which Europe can boast, who here find the British Public ready to bestow an 
almost unbounded patronage, as well as that more substantial mark of approval—a princely remuneration. Itis believed by some that the support allowed by Fo: 
Governments to their National Operas is absolutely necessary to the maintenance of a like institution in England; but on the Continent, nearly all extensive under- 
takings, of whatever character, are carried out bythe Governments; while it is well known that in England private enterprise and public patronage are sufficient to 
create and perfect works of the greatest magnitude without any such assistance. M. JuLUteNn, during many years residence in this Country, has n been forcibly 
struck with this apparent anomaly, and from all the information he has been enabled to collect, and from his own observation, he believes most firmly that the simple 
reason is to be found in the fact, that while French, Italian, and German Operas have been occasionally produced in London, with more or less perfection, yet no 
Lyrical Work has ever been placed on the English Stage, with that excellence and completeness in all its branches, as would be even likely to ensure the approbation 
of the Musical Amateur, or to command the Patronage of the Nobility of the Land. Emboldened by the Encouragement which has been accorded to him. in, his 
several Musical Undertakings, M. JULLIEN has ventured on the task of attempting the Establishment of a National English Opera. It must not be understood from 
this title that an Opera, supported exclusively by Natives of England, is meant, but a Musical Establishment open to Genius and Talent, from wherever it may 
emanate. This is essentially the character of the Musical Institutions of the Continent; aud M. JuLLIeN trusts, with the support of the Public, the countenance ot 
the Nobility, and the goodwill of the Profession, to be enabled, at all events, to lay a Foundation Stone of a like Establishment in the British Metropolis. 

With this slight introduction, M. JuLLIEN Ny ety re the following List of his Engagements : 
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Madame DORUS GRAS, (from the Royal Academy of Paris), and Miss BIRCH, (her First Appearance on the Stage in England), 
Mrs. J. LEA, MissMESSENT, Mrs. WEISS, Miss MIRAN, and Miss SMITHSON. 
TENORS: 

Mr. SIMS REEVES, (from La Scala of Milan) Mr. AL PRED LAKE, (his First Appearance, and Mr. CLIFFORD. 






BASSI: 
Mr. HENRY WHITWORTH, (from the Theatres Royal of Venice, Verona, and Genoa,) Mr. WEISS, Mr. J. LEA, Sig. GALLI, and Mr. GREIG. 
Arrangements are pending with HERR PISCHEK, as also with several other Artistes of Eminence whose names will be duly announced, 
( PRA: 





Messrs. Sainton, Tolbecque, Nadaud, Blagrove, Mellon, Case, Mori, Collins, V., Baker, T., Payton, Jay, Jacquin, Dawson, Pluys, Watkins, Kreutzor, E. 4, 
Goffrie, Kreutzer, Band, Eisenbaum, Collins, Barrett, C., Hill, Dubriol, Thompson, G., Westrop, Schmidt, Thompson, Trust, Piatti, Rousselot, Collins, G., 
Hausmann, Lavenu, Loder, W., Chapman, Howell, Casolani, Anglois, Rowland, Pratten, Castell, Alsept, Waud, Winterbottom, Richardson, De Folly, 
Godfrey, D., Barret, — Lazarus, Sonnenberg, Baumann, Larkin, Platt, Harper, C., Jarrett, Hooper, Koenig, Davis, W., Cioffi, Antoine, Horton, 
Prospere, Hughes, Baker. 

It wil be seen that the above list embraces the chief Members of the Orchestra of the rival Italian Operas of last season, to which M. JULLIEN has 
been enabled to add the names of several talented and popular Artistes, forming an “ Orchestre d’ Opera” never yet heard in London. 

The Conduct of the Orchestra is confided to Monsieur HECTOR BERLIOZ, the celebrated Composer, who was chosen by the French 
Government to Compose and Direct the Music of the National Fétes, andis ae to be oneof the most distinguished chefs d’ Orchestre of the present day. 

S: 

First Sopranos—Mesdames Boden, R., Byers, Chambers, Dubois, G., Dubois, L., Galli, Harris, Nye, Herbert, Gill, Howard, Norman, Renaud, ’ 
Wilkinson, Martindale, Murray, Ward, Henley, Salabert, St. George, Browning, Schwiese, Barret, Hammond, &c. &c. 

Second Sopranos—Mesdames Ashton, L., Ashton, R., Boden, H., Brannan, Diether, Frost, Goldsmith, Alfred, Wolfe, Evans, Shankland, Allen, Mapleson, 


Barnett, Crouch, Hewett, Henley, Miller, Tweedi, Heward, &c. &c. 
First Tenors—Messrs,: Ashton, Connell, Giffin, Lewis, Lomax, Price, W., Price, T., Walsh, Herbert, Hayes, Horton, New, Salabert, Ruttens, 


Hammond, G., &c. &c. 
Second Tenors—Messrs. Grice, Jones, Morgan, Nye, Price, J., Rakes, Sharp, Tett, S., Tett, C., Walker, Alderson, House, Taylor, C., Taylor, J., 


Chierici, Shaw, &c. &c, 
First Bass’s—Messrs. Boltura, Gledhill, Hodges, Morgan, J., Macarthy, D., Santry, Simms, Bath, Corri, Hehl, Zezi, Bry, Norman, &c. &c. 


Second Bass’s—Messrs. Beale, Butler, Carro, Frost, Lawler, Macarthy, T., Williamson, Ball, Hensler, Holgate, Handley, Galli, Mattaks, Coulrick, 


Pawsey, Villascusa, &c. &c. 
Maitre de Chant, . . . M. MARETZEK. 

The above Chorus is also selected from those of the two Italian Operas, neither of which was so effective as could be desired, the one possessing the 
best Soprani and Contralti; the other, the best Bassi and Tenori. 

PRINCIPAL DANCERS: 
Madlle, FUOCO, Made. LOUISE, Madile, MELANIE DUVAL, Made. GIUBILEI, Madllie, VAITE, Mr. HARVEY. 
CORPS DE BALLET. 

Mademoiselles Mott, Greene, F., Rose, Turner, J., Weston, Weston, J., Gilbert, Coleman, Kirby, Moseley, Low, Chester, Wiltshire, Presdie, Barton, 
Martinez, Paris, Page, Fenton, Green, Weymouth, Browne, Watkins, Watson, Gray, R., Marsano, Ellis, Mitchinson, Horne, Ryan, M‘Ewen, Meves, 
Charles, Lee, Schmidt, E., Schmidt, M., Valler, Auguste, R., &c. &c.——Messrs. Roffey, Roffey, H., Doug!as, Edwards, Taylor, Firth, &c. &c. 

Extra Ladies—Mesdames Marston, Marston, F., Grubins, Grubins, E., Sheridan, Edgar, Desborough, Taylor, Wallstein, Dale, Martinez, Ennis, &c. 

Children—Mademoiselies Ryan, R., Morris, F., Martinez, I., Turtle, Hammond, E., Mendez, Whitmore, Desborough, Oldfield, Wallstein, M.—— 
Masters Wait and Sloman, &c. &c. 

Maitre de Ballet, - #§©M. BENJ. BARNETT, Chef d’Orchestre, Monsieur NADAUD. 































M. JuLLieN has the great satisfaction also to state, that the following Gentlemen are also attached to the Establishment, and will superintend those several 


departments for which their talents so admirably qualify them, viz. : 
Sir HENRY BISHOP, Mr. PLANCHE, Mr. A. PORRESTER, and Messrs. GRIEVE & TELBIN. 














M. JULLIEN believes that the above Programme represents an ensemble not as yet combined in the arrangements of any Theatre in England, aud notwithstand- 
ing the very great outlay, as well as the extraordinary current expense necesarily incurred, he does not intend to increase the Prices of Admission above those which 
have been usually charged to an English Opera.—Prices of Admission: 

Stalls, 10s. Gd.; Pit, 3s.6d,; Dress Circle, 7s.; Boxes, 5s.; First Gallery, 2s.; Second Gallery, Is. 
Private Boxes, £1 10s. 6d,, £2 2s,, £3 3s,, and upwards. 


As the Season will be for 3 Months only, instead of 8, as hitherto, there will be only 50 Representations, and the Terms to Subscribers reduced accordingly, viz., 
Stalls, 15 Guineas: Private Boxes, GO Guineas, 80 Guineas, and 120 Guineas. 













ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE APPROACHING SEASON.—The Theatre opened on Monpay, December 6th, 1847, with Donizetri’s Opera, “ THE BRIDE 
1 by Mad dig. Gauu, &c. &e.— 


OF LAMMERMOO.,”’ the principal characters being sustai Dorus Gras, Mr. Reeves, Mr. WaHitwortu, Mr. Wetss, 
The performauce met with the approbation of the Nobility and the Public present on that occasion. 

Early in the Season will produced an entirely NEW OPERA, composed expressly 7 Mr. M. W. BALFE, entitled “THE MAID OF HONOR.” 
At Christmas, in addition to the Opera, and in accordance with the long standing custom of the Patent Theatres, A GRAND COMIC PANTOMIME, by ALFRED 
CROWQUILL and ALBERT SMITH, will be produced.—During the month of JANUARY, two other Original Operas will be brought forward, and the will 
be concluded at the end of FEBRUARY with GLUCK’S Classical Work, ** IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS,” together with an entirely New Grand Ballet d’Action. 

The Theatre will be open THREE TIMES IN EACH WEEK, previous to Christmas, after which time the Performances will be given EVERY NIGHT until 
the termination of the PANTOMIME, when they will be again limited to Three times per Week until the close of the Season. 

Terms of Subscription, Tickets, &c., to be had at the Box.Office of the Theatre, at the Musical Conservatory and Musical 


Library, 214, Regent Street, and all the principal Libraries. 
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